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NOTE. 



The Glasgow Ballad Club was formed 

in 1876 for the study of Ballads and Ballad 
Literature, and for friendly criticism of ori- 
ginal ballads and poems contributed by the 
members. 

This Volume contains a selection of these 
contributions during the period from the 
formation of the Club till the end of 1883. 
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POEMS. 



A BALLAD OF BUCHAN. 

" /^^ UDE speed the plough," the maiden cried,- 
V-T The Ugie sings as it rins to the sea ; 

" Speed weel the wark," the man replied, 
And the sun glints bright on Bennachie. 

The owsen pause on the furrow so red, — 
The Ugie sings as it rins to the sea ; 

The lark sings loud in the blue overhead. 
And the sun glints bright on Bennachie. 

She has brought him bread right sweet and brown,- 
The Ugie sings as it rins to the sea ; 

And clear bright ale to wash it down, 
And the sun glints bright on Bennachie. 

A 



A Ballad of BucJtan, 

He was young, and tall, and strong, — 
The Ugie sings as it rins to the sea ; 

She sweet as e'er was praised in song, 
And the sun glints bright on Bennachie. 

He looked on her face so bonnie and faire, — 
The Ugie sings as it rins to the sea ; 

He looked on her wealth of yellow haire, 
And the sun glints bright on Bennachie. 

He looked in her eyes so kind and blue, — 
The Ugie sings as it rins to the sea ; 

He clasped her hands, so strong and true, 
And the sun glints bright on Bennachie. 

" O gie me thy plight and troth, sweet May,"— 
The Ugie sings as it rins to the sea ; 

" And wedded we'll be on St Fastem's Day," 
And the sun glints bright on Bennachie. 

He has ta'en her his twa strong arms within, — 
The Ugie sings as it rins to the sea ; 

I wot the maiden made little din. 
And the sun glints bright on Bennachie. 



A Ballad of Buchan, 

He has ta'en her his twa strong arms within, — 
The Ugie sings as it rins to the sea \ 

And kisses laid on her cheek and chin, 
And the sun glints bright on Bennachie. 

"O, I will cherish my ain sweet May, 
While Ugie sings as it rins to the sea ; 

Till the sun gangs doun on the warld's last day, 
And nae mair glints bright on Bennachie." 

"And tide what may, or gude or bad, — 
The Ugie sings as it rins to the sea, — 

I'll aye be true to my ploughman lad. 

Till there's nae sun to glint on Bennachie." 



A CITY SONG. 

I. 

THOU art weary, my heart, I know, I know, 
And I list thee telling in whispers low, 
That life would be sweeter where spring winds 
blow 

About the hills. 

II. 

For this city's mirth is a madman's glee. 
And its wanton music a dirge to thee ; 
Thou wert thrilled with ethereal melody 
Among the hills. 

III. 

Thou art dreaming, my heart, of bright days, when 
We wandered far from the ways of men ; 
Thou art haunted with silence from yon green glen 
Girt by the hills. 



A City Song, 5 

t 

IV. 

Where the gold-fretted peaks foretell the day ; 
Where white clouds hover, where cool shadows 

play; 
Where the pale stars glint in the mystic grey, 
Beyond the hills. 

V. 

Thou art lonely, my heart, in the city's throng. 
Dumb in its clamour, all sad with its wrong ; 
But thine is the fellowship free and strong 
Of the old hills. 

VI. 

They are kin with thee in a checkered life, 
With quick-gleaming lights, with dark shadows rife ; 
Babes of one mother, birth-bound in one strife. 
Thou and the hills. 

VII. 

O hush thee, my heart, for thy wailing seems 
Fed with the music of dark-sobbing streams, 
That moan to the stars in their restless dreams 
'Mid the lone hills. 
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6 A City Song, 

» 

VIII. 

O hush thee! but keep this glad thought in my 

breast 
To lighten the burden, to give toil a zest — 
That with life is peace, and with death is rest. 
Beyond the hills. 



A FALLING BLOW. 

THE blow is falling ! Let it fall,— 
Even death were no calamity: 
God wot, why should we whine or call ? 
It cannot hurt our souls at all, 
Since we are free. 

A little less of earthly things. 

Less favour of the world have we : 
What then, proud man ? The rede still rings- 
Tis not the crown that maketh kings. 
But being free. 

Then let the blow fall ! What if it 

Should lay us prone, both you and me ? 
O Lord of wings, give us the wit 
To soar heaven-high, though low we sit, 
Content and free ! 



8 A Falling Blow, 

To toil, to suffer, live unknown, — 

What matter, if brave men we be ? 
Why, we can live and make no moan, 
And, dying, feel the grave a throne, 
Divinely free ! 



A HANSEL- MONDAY LILT. 

THERE cam' a letter frae the south 
When Tib and Tam were vexed wi' drouth, 
And toom o' pouch and doon o' mouth, 
On Hansel-Monday morning. 

The postman grinned. "We'll swap," quoth he; 
" Ye'U in my hauns the letter lea', 
And tak' this siller croon frae me, 
And hae a week o* sorning." 

" Nae doubt," quo' Tib, " ye kindly mean, 
And we've wi' drouth jist birslin' been ; 
But teth ! we'll open't first, I ween — 
It's Hansel-Monday morning." 

Tam brak the seal — the string he cut. 
Syne capered ben and capered but. 
And marched it wi' as grand a strut 
As he'd the ha' been born in. 



lO A Hansel-Monday Lilt, 

And what was't, think ye, he had got? 
Auld Uncle Will had sent the sot 
A Bank o' England hunner-note 
For Hansel-Monday morning. 

" My feth ! " quo' Tib, " but it looks braw ! 
As clean a print as e'er I saw ! 
But, Tarn, we'll no can drink it a' — 
Heth, Egypt yet there's com in ! " 

Quo' Tam, " The miser worships wealth. 
And grabs a groat, and hides't by stealth; 
But, Tib, we'll drink auld uncle's health 
This Hansel-Monday morning." 

The note they changed; but Tib was wrang,- 
They drank it a', and that ere lang; 
And noo they're whare the drucken gang. 
The driest neuk adorning. 



II 



A LASSIE I KEN. 

I KEN a lassie that's sweet, — 
Sweet as the new-mown hay, 
Or the openin' rosebud weet 
In the dawn o* a July day. 



I ken a lassie that's true, — 
True as the licht to the day ; 

An' she's pure as the May-mom dew 
That shines on the hawthorn spray. 



I ken a lassie that's kind, — 
Kinder than words can say; 

She's mild as the midsummer's wind 
That carries the lintie's lay. 



12 A Lassie I Ken, 

O, but that lassie's bonnie, — 
Bonnie, an' blythe, an' gay ; 

By far the fairest o' ony 
That I hae seen in my day. 



13 



A LOVE BALLAD. 

I. 

O HEARD you my sweetheart singing, sing- 
ing, 
So cheerily through the glen, 
Where the red rowan clusters were swinging, 
And the thrush trilled out now and then, — 
As she dame, with a light in her eyes 

Like a star in an azure lake, 
To meet me, and greet me, and bid me rise 
To win the world for her sake ? 

II. 

O saw you my sweetheart blushing, blushing, 

So tenderly beautiful, 
Where the sunny waters were rushing, 

And the trout shot over the pool ? 



14 A Love Ballad, 

And oh, for the one sweet word 

Which fell from her trembling tongue ! 

Twas a little song, like the song of a bird, 
But sweeter than ever was sung. 

III. 

O heard you my sweetheart sighing, sighing, 

So wearily once and again. 
When the wild curlews were a-crying. 
And the hay was wet in the rain ? 
For sorrow came down like night, 

And never a star would shine, 
But working and hoping we gained the light, 
That dear little heart and mine ! 



IV. 

O saw you my sweetheart smiling, smiling. 

So merrily through the spring. 
When the birds with songs were beguiling 
Their mates on the happy wing ! 
When the primroses opened their eyes, 
And the hyacinths rang their chime, 
And the crocus blushed with a quick surprise 
At our love's blithe summer time ! 



IS 



A MAY DAY. 



I. 



THE sweetest noon that yet had been 
Filled all the strath with clear blue light; 
The grass I never saw so green, 

Nor hawthorn blossoms half so white. 

The blackbird on the poplar tree 

Fluted through all that radiant mom ;. 

The thrush's harsher melody 
Came shrilly from the thickest thorn ; 

The skylark in the spotless blue 

Hung, warbling, passion-rapt, his love : 

The sweetest sounds that then I knew — 
The peerless voices of the grove. 



i6 A May Day, 

II. 
But other twain, from earliest youth, 

I*d listened for in every dale ; 
Two voices from the golden south, — 

The cuckoo and the nightingale. 

Nor less in riper years desired — 
A sweetly constant, happy dream; 

Which fancy, by old poets fired, 
Deep thirsted for, as joy supreme ; 

Old as the gods — sl draught divine — 
Flushed with the fires of deeper skies, 

m 

And consecrate, above all wine. 

To make me gladder and more wise. 

III. 
So when, as sauntering o'er the lea, 

I heard that Name, that sacred Name, 
What rapture, what wild ecstasy. 

That leapt at once to highest flame 

From doubt, that listened all in doubt, 
Was mine ! nor lessened all the day, 

As o'er and o'er I heard that shout, 
The peerless music of that May. 



• 
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The mystery of my early years, 
My dream of later, now was read ! 

And, blessed thought, through happy tears 
I felt their glory had not fled : 

But they were mystery still and dream, 
Still hallowed, though by sense now known ; 

Still lit by fancy's wondrous gleam, 
An airy splendour all their own. 

The same strange startling call that thrilled 
Arcadian hearts, and touched to tears 

Stem Grecian warriors, had filled 

With rapture-stirring sounds mine ears ! 

The same as held the troubadour 

Charmed, 'neath the soft Proven9al skies ; 

As still is heard on Scottish moor, 
As heard to-day with glowing eyes. 



B 
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A SUMMER BLOSSOM. 

FRUIT was forming on the pea ; 
Marsh flowers burned beside the sedges ; 
And the sweet anemone 

Trembled on the brooklet's edges. 
Grew the white rose by the door ; 

Grew the foxglove in the meadow ; 
Virgin pinks were dappled o'er 
With the drooping fuchsia's shadow. 

Moving whispering fields of wheat, 
Swinging hare-bells o'er the heather, 

Healthful airs blew soft and sweet 
Through the golden autumn weather. 

Came she to a pleasant land, 

Ere the year let in the swallow, 
When the spring, with dainty hand, 

Oped the primrose in the hollow. 
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Lily-cheek and lily-brow, 

Yearning for the gracious summer, 
Questioned daily bud and bough 

For the loved but tardy comer. 



May put blossoms on the thorn, 
■ Stirred the rosebuds on the bushes ; 
On a bright and dewy mom 

June awoke their richest blushes. 
July grew 'mid sunny calm. 

True to golden rule of duty, 
Lulled the sense with sweetest balm, 

Filled the eye with softest beauty. 



O'er the pure and lovely face, 

Moving tenderly and stilly, 
Summer passed, but none could trace 

Other blossom than the lily. 
When she said, " Thou knowest best," 

When there passed a term of weeping, 
Wearied Hope lay down to rest 

Where the angel Faith was sleeping. 



20 A Summer Blossom. 

Lead her to the cooling grass, 

Through the soothing garden reaches ; 
Rest awhile, and let her pass 

Round the mellow wall of peaches. 
Now the wind is growing cold, 

Long the crimson sun reposes ; 
Stir the brown and kindly mould, 

Lay the lily with the roses. 



1 
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A WORK SONG. 

MOANS the biting north wind 
Through the vacant squares, 
Through the open casement, 
Round the twining stairs, 
Pinching destitution ,( 

In her shivering lairs. ^ 

Sighs of earnest striving 

Breathe from murky dens, 
Down the misty closes 

And the dreamy pens — 
Single manhood daring 

Evils named in tens. 

While from archfed crescent, 

And from sculptured square, 
Where, like gilded phantoms. 

Wealth and fashion flare, 
Comes the yawn of languor 

From the lack of care. 
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Poverty has pinches, 

Luxury has woes ; 
When the toil is ended, 

Then shall come repose : 
Time enough for earnings 

When our labours close. 

Courage, brother ! courage ! 

Though the sinews strain. 
Every throb is measured, 

Every step is gain, — 
Strokes of honest purpose 

Never fall in vain. 

Heed ye not men's sneering ; 

Proffered plaudits shun ; 
Look to Heaven for cheering, 

While ye toil and run. 
Fag not in your acting 

Till the work is done ! 



1 
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AFTER THE BATTLE 



Venez tous sous la vieille porte 
Voir passer la brillante escorte 
Et le prince, et mon fianc^." 

—V. Hugo : Ballade VI. 



WITH flying bells the steeples reel ; 
The city roars, and gleams like fire, 
With horsemen plumed and clad in steel, 
With high-born dames in rich attire. 

The maid hath donned her Sabbath snood ; 

The clerk hath clasped his mystic tome ; 
The woodman's axe rusts in the wood ; — 

The great Earl comes in triumph home ! 

• 
The warders from the walls behold 

Vast dust pierced through with martial lights, 
With gleams of spears, of helms of gold, 

Of banners of a hundred knights. 
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" Oh, hasten ! 'neath the old stone gate 
We'll take our stand, and see, my girl, 

The brilliant escort pass in state, — 
My kettle-drummer — ^and the Earl. 

" Oh, you shall see my soldier lead 
The wild war-music of the drums ; 

And you shall see his great white steed 
Shake its red head-plumes as he comes. 

" Oh, you shall see my soldier wear. 

Like some barbaric iron crown, 
His helmet plumed with floating hair, 

Long as his charger's, bright and brown. 

" And you shall see his stately form 

Decked in the broidered cloak I wrought 

To wrap him from the angry storm, — 
To blaze, a banner, where he fought. 

" But, hark ! I hear the kettle-drums 

Come throbbing, throbbing, throbbing, girl ; 

They glitter round him where he comes, — 
They thunder round him — and the Earl ! 
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" Oh, welcome home ! For here they pour, — 
The archers leading through the gate ; 

The billmen follow, four by four ; — 
But oh, the kettle-drummers ! — wait ! 

" How the drums beat ! and how the light 
Bums where the great gold standard flaps 

Above the jovial barons, dight 

In robes of silk and feathered caps ! 

" The Earl is coming ! See, he towers 
Above a hedge of bickering spears ; 

His flags, twined round with leaves and flowers, 
Laugh o'er his glad-faced cavaliers ! 

" And, look you, how in black disgrace 
The captured flags trail in the rear ! " 

Her heart leaped, flashing to her face — 
" Oh hark, the kettle-drums are here ! " 

• 

She looked. She saw — saw not 1 No wail 
Of woe ; one sob, the first and last, 

Broke from her lips, as blind and pale 

She fell. . . . The kettle-drums had passed 
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AFTER SEDAN. 

AGAIN, little singer, the sweet dews are falling 
Down on the valleys of fair Lorraine ; 
And home the drowsy herds they are calling 
From the rich, green meads of the dusky plain. 

« 

But you, my sweet linnet, that piped so clearly — 
Why is your head beneath your wing ? 

You know full well that he loved you dearly : 
Think of him, birdie ; awake and sing ! 

Or, have you heard of the dark- winged story 
That sped through the village with tear and 
moan, — 

How he was slain on that field so gory, 

And left his Nannette in this world alone? 

• 
But that cannot be, my own little linnet. 

For ne'er would he grieve my heart so true : 

And you know that he left all his great love in it, 

Till he would come back to me and you ! 
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So I'll sit here day after day at my spinning, 
And you, sweet birdie, will sing overhead : 

And I think in our hearts it won't be sinning 
In wishing him safe from the dying and dead ! 

You remember that night, when the world was 
sleeping, 

You saw me steal up from the garden gate : 
You knew that he left his heart in my keeping \ — 

You knew that I would be brave, and wait ! 

And when the earth smiled in the light of the 
morrow. 

And the larks sang up in the heavenly blue, 
My heart was robbed of half of its sorrow, — 

For I had the love of my love and of you ! 

But oft I now sit o'er my wheel's low humming, 

And often I pray o'er my rosarie ; 
And I wonder when out of the wars he is coming, 

Back to the love that he left with me ! 

No more from our valleys the sounds of gladness 
Are borne tQ our hearts with the evening breeze ; 

But my grief is deeper than all their sadness, 
As I gaze far away 'neath the linden-trees ! 
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And yet when the morning sun is shining, 

When the vines are bright in the glistening 
dews, 

Full many a maid I meet unrepining, — 
As if she had no one to love or to lose ! 

But still, I have faith that, when all is over, 
We shall wander adown the sunlit hills, 

Hand in hand 'mid the young May clover. 
And sit by the gleam of the dear old rills ! 

But I fear when I think of what they have told 
me. 
And I ask if the love of my heart can be dead : 
And I pray that the Might that is strong may 
uphold me, — 
For the night may be long, and the gloom may 
be dread ! 

I have asked little Elsie, — she too is in sorrow ! — 
When he will come. The brave heart, with a 
moan, 
Fell on my bosom, and sobbed — " On the morrow 
Your love shall be back, dear Nannette, with my 
own ! '' 
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Perhaps it is best ; though my heart is nigh break- 
ing, 
That I sleep, my sweet linnet, this dark night 
away ! 
When we meet on that morrow, no heart shall be 
aching, 
And his form shall be fair in the light of the 
day! 
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AGAIN AT HOME. 

FROM half around the world I come, with joy 
Again to roam 
Among the woods that knew me when a boy : 
I come to hear the unforgotten strain 

Of merle and lark, 
And the unvarying hymn to join again 

As woods grow dark. 
But unto all I roam a stranger still 
Save unto thee, thou angel of the Gill. 

Ah ! no unfriendly flare is this I see, 

Familiar stream ! 
But joy-beams flashing in the heart of thee. 
Not merely water wimpling from its spring, 

Soft-voiced and clear, 
But gladness, murmured by a living thing. 

Thus charms my ear. 
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Thou dost remember him that loves thee best, 
And look'st the welcome that thou murmurest. 



No transient beauty, tripping bum, is thine, 

That comes with spring, 
And with the greenness of the woods will pine. 
The snow may hide thy boulders, and King Frost 

Thy song suppress. 
And bind thee where thou wouldst be dancing 
most; 

E'en then no less 
Thou of the ice-gemmed Gill the queen wouldst be 
As beautiful when bound as wimpling free. 



Thy whole surroundings, gentle stream, I love ! 

Yon sable yews, 
Yon guardian pines that tower the woods above, 
And beckon to the clouds with kingly sway ; 

Each lichened cave. 
Where in thy youth thou didst the miner play; 

Yon cliffs that brave 
All changes, — if thou wert not wimpling nigh. 
What were they but a face without an eye ? 
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Well knowest thou, though his locks have hoary 
grown, 

Him who, in youth, 
Among thy boulders used to sit alone, 
Whilst thou, diminished to a silver thread, 

Pursued thy way ; 
Or in a glittering film thyself outspread. 

And languid lay ; 
Or voiceless, sad, where joyous once thou leapt, 
An ooze among the sheltering mosses crept. 

How joyously the leaves above thee flutter. 

And flash and fan ! 
And all the fond things in their language utter. 
They see the moth that on thee stoops to rest 

Soar thence again ; 
They see the gnat-cloud dropping on thy breast 

Its loving rain ; — 
They see the dancing millions grow no less, — 

And thus they fan thee for thy gentleness. 

• 

Thou hast like Time unto the sons of men 

Been to thy woods. 
The acorn springs, becomes an oak, and then 
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Grows old, and is by ruthless storms overthrown ; 

Plants near thee spring 
And bloom their year, and are for ever gone, 

And wild birds sing 
Their songs, and pass away ; but thou, like Truth, 
Runn'st ever on in everlasting youth. 

The woodman to his son his art will show, 

And guide his hand, 
Till Death, Time's woodman, strikes, and lays him 

low; 
The son grows old, and teaches in his turn 

Another son : 
And so. from race to race, but, childless, bum. 

Succeeding none, 
And none fore-running, nought of death thou 

knowest. 
But as thou ever flowed for ever flowest. 

Imagination ne'er suggests to me 

That early time 
When thou wert not the stream that now I see, 
And when the wonder of the influence 

Of thy soft noise 
Began, to tell she maketh no pretence. — 

Mad Guess employs 

■ 
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Her troop of theorists, but all they know 
Is that thou wert a soother long ago. 

It is as if no song of merry bird 

Or happy maid, 
Or hum of rhapsodist, that e'er was heard 
Thy sunny glades and leafy dells among, 

E'er ceased to be, 
Till all that sweetest was in hum or song 

Was left with thee ; — 
And though a thousand minstrels warble near, 
Thy song, alone, goes deeper than the ear. 

Religion dwelleth in thy shadows, stream. 

With reverend awe ; 
And wonder by thy side delights to dream ; 
And inspiration cometh at thy call ; 

And childhood's iaugh 
Is tinkling ever in thy rainbowed fall ; 

And dreamers quaff 
Delight by thee, and sing, they know not why, 
Thy praise with swelling heart and frenzied eye. 
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AMULREE. 

SWEET were the blinks of sky and hill 
That cheered me through the narrow pass ; 
Warm was the sun that chased me, till 

I reached my inn and bonnie lass. 
The cosy place awoke full soon, — 

A moderate jug was filled for me ; 
And on the thirsty afternoon, 
I drained it dry at Amulree. . 

As fiery sank behind the ridge 

Of heathy hills the summer sun, 
I wandered musing to the bridge 

Where Braan flows silent, swift, and dun, 
So tempting to the fisher's eye. 

Far sweeter joys were tempting me : 
At her own door, well pleased and shy, 

Was bonnie Bess of Amulree. 
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She gathered up the salmon-net, 

And threw it o'er her witching arm, 
That, glistening thro' the meshes wet, 

Showed rosy-white its rounded charm. 
She fetched the rod behind the door, 

And smiling as she gave it me, — 
" Now shall we try our luck once more, 

Above the bridge of Amulree ? " 



The sun went down, the air was sweet ; 

We sauntered o*er the odorous holm, 
Or listened to the softened bleat 

Descending from the heathery comb. 
The grey hen rose and birred away 

To her warm nest and chickens wee ; 
But soon the red west turned to grey, 

And all was still at Amulree. 



I tried my luck ; the fly flew — swish, 
It touched the ripple, and anon, « 

With greedy gape, a pretty fish 

Was hooked, and with a rush was gone. 
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She looks ! — a light laugh on her lips : 

" Bad luck ! " she cried \ " now, let me see." 

And in her hand the wand she grips, 
And tries her skill at Amulree. 



A pretty cast, an artful throw, — 

The trout enchanted might have been 
With the sweet merry face : I know 

A silly trout I would have been. 
But now the foolish one is caught 

Deep in the gills ; — he need not " flee." 
That pretty arm and hand were taught 

To play a trout at Amulree. 



She brought him gently to the shore, — 

I landed him upon the grass. 
And sat me down : what could I more, 

But put my arm about my lass ? 
Oh ! I was hooked, — hooked at the heart ; 

The silvery trout seemed mocking me : 
And she, that fisher-queen of art, 

Rose to go back to Amulree. 
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We wander homeward, sweetly drawn 

To soft embraces as we go : 
The light is fading, and the Braan, 

With noiseless current, black and slow, 
Goes down to Tay. And now we gain 

The bridge, so dear to her and me : 
All lights are out, and sleep has ta'en 

The rustic soul of Amulree. 

We part — and do not part, — not yet : 

How can I go ? How leave my dear ? 
I gaze into her eyes, deep wet, 

With half-pathetic amorous tear. 
" Sweet love, for I am stricken so, 

Give me the love I give to thee." 
And on the bridge we came to know 

That we were one at Amulree. 
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APPLE BLOOM AND APPLE. 

WHEN little Osy, two years old, 
Once saw the Spring sun dapple 
The apple bloom with blurs of gold, 
She asked me for an apple. 



'* There are no apples, darling, yet, — 
The bloom's still white and rosy ; 

Wait till the autumn, then you'll get — 
" I tannot wait," said Osy. 



ti 



I told her of the changing year. 
The nipping frost, the raw gust. 

The clement rain, the sunny cheer, 
From April on to August. 

"So wait till autumn paints them red, 
• And they are sweet for eating." 
" No, shake them down, pa," Osy said, 
With great blue eyes entreating. 
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I can't resist a mouth that pouts 

And trembles, ripe for crying ; 
I cannot bear the first sad doubts 

In large eyes so relying. 

I shook the tree : the branches snowed 
Till all the grass was whitened ; 

The blue jay darted down the road, 
And screamed that he was frightened. 

Of course I shook and shook in vain, 

And Osy, standing under, 
Laughed, and shrugged off the blossomy rain, 

Till glee was changed to wonder, — 

And wonder turned to pain and doubt ; 

Her eyes grew full and pleading, 
The quivering lips began to pout. 

Her fists were closed for kneading : 

And then there rose one long sharp cry, 

As if her heart were breaking. 
"You see, my darhng child," said I, 

" Apples don't grow with shaking." 



\ . 
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One day, when all the apple-tree 
With fruit was bowed and ruddy, 

Osy, with dolly on her knee, 
Sat in a child's brown study. 

The west wind came with pleasant sound, 

And as the leaves were turning, 
An apple tumbled to the ground, 

And lay there plump and burning. 

And Osy*s face grew bright and glad, 
From her dim day-dream waking : 

A touch had given what could be had 
Not for a world of shaking. 



1 
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AT THE ,OLD GATE. 

• 

AND so we have met here again, love : 
Here is my hand once more ; 
And with it the heart, now stricken — 

So proud in the days of yore. 
I knew not how fondly I loved you, 

When that word was spoken by me 
That sundered our lives that night, dear. 
And sent you over the sea ! 

Here have I sat all alone, love, 

In the first fresh hours of Spring, 
When the blackbird filled the twilight 

With the songs that it used to sing 
In the golden fall of that Autumn, 

That buried my heart's delight : 
But never a song could I sing, love, 

In the calm of the falling night ! 
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I have waited long by this gate, love, 

For a gleam of the days of old, 
When the sunsets of Summer hung o'er us 

On their wings of amber and gold. 
And lingered among the tassels * 

Of that bright laburnum tree : 
There was glory above, 'mid the branches, 

But never a gleam for me 1 

You thought that my heart was cold, love, — 

I know that it seemed so then ; 
But maidens of seventeen years, love. 

Are not to be judged with men. 
There's a beauty of trust we must soar to. 

There's a love to which we must grow ; 
And I've often unsaid that word, dear. 

That I spoke to you long ago ! 

There's a lingering kiss on my lips, love, — 

It has lain since yours touched mine ; 
There's a love in my life that is yearning 

To cling to your heart as its shrine. 
Ah ! now you have taken that kiss, love, 

And with it crushed out the past ! 
I have waited long, long at the old gate, — 

I have waited and found you at last ! 
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AT THE WINDOW. 

NO maiden she of noble race. 
And he no lord of many lands ; 
Her home, a crowded city lane, — 

His only wealth, his strong rough hands. 

Her window faced the noisy street — 
No casement in a rose-fringed bower ; 

Yet sweeter maiden never looked 
From lattice of the lordliest tower. 

Each mom, with eager heart, she watched 
Her workman-lover passing by: 

Each morn for him the dingy street 
Caught radiance from her love-lit eye. 

A moment's glance, a nod, a smile. 
And then he left her gaze's reach : 

But oh ! what help that moment shed 
Throughout the happy heart of each. 
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Back to her toil and petty cares, 

With soul refreshed and strong, she went ; 

" God must be good," she gladly thought, 
" When love and faith on earth He sent." 

And he to mates and work strode on. 
Within his soul a song of praise — 

A true brave-hearted man he walked 
'Mong rougher men and evil ways. 

Her life made stronger by his love ; 

His heart made purer by her smile ; — 
Their lowly path they trod, and light 

From heaven was round them all the while ! 
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BALLAD ANENT SAINT MIRIN OF 

PAISLEY. 

A DECENT carle frae Gotham cam' 
To view Saint Mirin's toun, 
And ever sae lang he glowered about, 
And ferlied up and doun. 

And aye he speired, and better speired, 

At ilka ane he saw, 
Of auncient biggins everywhere, 

And auld-warld Abbot Schaw. 

Of gude Saint Mirin aft he speired, 

Als weel as mony ither ; 
And o' the Stewards he was fain, 

" King Blearie " and his mither. 
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At length a chiel' wi' cutty-pipe 

Had half a mouth to spare, 
That tauld whaur won the vera craft 

Wad fit him to a hair. 

Sae Deacon Birse, frae Causeyside, 

In gude time cam* to tell 
Of a' the Abbey's outs and ins, — 

The soundin' aisle as well, 

Whaur Marjory Bruce, that royal dame, 

Has layne five hunner year, 
Stane-deaf, let every saint be praised. 

To music murdered here, — 

Whaur pious deeds and deidly sins 

Decore the sacred wa's ; 
And Arian heads, wi' ruefu' grin. 

Howl in the deevil's jaws. 

And whirligigs, and corbeills quaint, 

Their learned noddles scanned ; 
And skulls and banes on lettered staneg 

To heart's content they fand. 
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And turnpike stairs in turrets hie 
That led to bore and bole, 

Whaur weary ghaists in waefu' pine 
Their bitter weird maun thole. 

But lang palaverin's drouthy wark, 
Without e'en learned tussle, 

Sae sensibly oor auncient twain 
Adjourned to weet their whustle. 

Ae gill discreetly they discussed, 
And syne they had anither. 

Which social confidence begat, 
That binds good chiels thegither. 

Then heartily the crack gaed roun', 
And knotty points were settled, 

Of Gothic saints and heathen gods 
That lang oor wits had fettled. 

Saint Mirin's story was made plain, 

But either yea or nay ; 
.The Deacon swore a fu' grit aith 

It was as clear as day. 
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Though Bailie Sneddon will insist 

That Mirin was a man, — 
The name's just Seestu's clippit style 

Of saying Mary- Ann. 

And some will threep wi' angry fyke 

She was a rauckle quene, — 
A tinkler-tongued auld washer-wife, 

That kept the Abbey clean. 

Whilk may be true, for aught we ken, 

But this looks truer still — 
The Ferry-house she held her ain. 

And selled a canny gill. 

For Mirin's howf was weel bekent. 
That lang stood near the Hammils, 

Whaur jolly monks aye fand the gate, 
When fondly on their rambles. 

Langsyne some weans that plunked the school, 

To gather hips and haws, 
Fand Mirin's gill-stoup, but the lid, 

Amang its ruined wa's. 

D 
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Three toddy-rummers that we saw 
Carved near the cloister's entry, 

Were Mirin's measures for the saints 
And ither sober gentry. 

And aye the Paisley gutterbludes 

Stand by the sacred three ; 
But yet the size o' Mirin's cups 

Can come and gae awee. 

And three is sometimes multiplied 
By changing o' the tipple, — 

Three horns o' beer, and three o' skreigh, 
Will whiles their senses cripple. 

Saint Mirin was a kindly saint, — 

Her hand was ever free 
To ware the ready bite and sup, 

She gave wi* furthy glee. 

And I have heard my granny tell, 

A hunner times and mair. 
How Mirin saved a warl o' gowd, 

And died without an heir ; 
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And left it a' to build a quiere, 

Whaur she micht sleep in peace ; — 

For which, gude saul, she sainted was, 
And yirdit in that place. 

Sae here's to every honest man. 

And every kindly dame, 
That wons within Saint Mirin's wa's. 

And venerates her name. 



Sub-Extra. 

Now Seestu's antiquarian freends, 
Wi* learned heads and lang, 

Will aiblins kittle up their wits 
In sermon or in sang, — 

And demonstrate, wi' logic proof, 
But question, dout, or swither, 

Gin man or maid Saint Mirin was, 
Or neither tane nor tither ? 
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BELL. 

SIN' Bell cam' to bide in oor toun, 
The warU has a' gaen ajee ; 
She has turned a* the heads o' the men, 
And the women wi* envy will dee. 
O, but Bell's bonnie ! 

Dink as a daisie is she ; 
Her e'en are as bricht as the starnies 
That shine i' the lift sae hie. 



Bell, she gaed ance to the kirk, 

Wi' pearlins fu' grand in her hair ; 
The minister glowered dumfoundert. 
An' stack i' the midst o' the prayer ! 
O, but Bell's bonnie ! 

Jimp as a lily is she ; 
Her breath's like the scent o' the brier 
That June win's blaw ower the lea. 
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The miller was smitten wi' Bell — 

He left baith his happer an' wheel — 
An' noo a' the folk in the parish 
Are deein* for want o' meal ! 
O, but Beirs bonnie ! 

Blythe as a lintie is she ; 
Her hair's like the wing o' the raven 
That croaks on the auF aik tree. 

The doctor, clean dazed wi' her beauty, 

Gangs daunerin' hame but his fee ; 
E'en the lawyer — ill-deedy auld body — 
Has forgotten the way to lee ! 
O, but Bell's bonnie ! 

Sweet as the simmer is she ; 
Her smile's like the sheen o' the sunbeams 
That fa' on a dimpled sea. 

The laird wi' his gear thocht to win her — 

Na, na, ye fule body gae wa* ; 
The lass that is bocht wi* vile siller 
Is worth jist naething ava ! 
O, but Bell's bonnie ! 

Earth bauds nane fairer than she ; 
A king weel micht pairt wi' his croun 
For ae kind blink o' her e'e ! 
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Bell cam' oot i' the gloamin*, 

An* kisses sae sweet gied to me : 
Come quickly ye snell days o' winter, 
When Bell my ain wifie shall be ! 
O, but Beirs bonnie ! 

An' kind as bonnie is she : 
Come quickly ye lang nichts o' winter, 
When Bell's to be buckled to me ! 
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BY KITTOCH. 

THERE'S a holm where the Kittoch rins 
Through a flower- spangled meadow o' green, 
Sairly tired wi' the loupin' o' linns, 
An' weary wi' mill-wheels I ween — • 
Where the ash an' the birk grow bonnie. 

There's a cot by that meadow green. 
Where the youngest o' sweet lasses three 

Has sic love in her hazel een, 
That I weary for ever to be 
Where the ash an' the birk grow bonnie. 

Where my fancy for ever taks flicht, 
While I toil 'mid the grey city's din, 

To that valley that shimmers in licht 

Wi' the sun-burnished gowd o' the whin — 
Where the ash an' the birk grow bonnie. 
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An* the licht o' the love that beams 
Frae that lassie that's youngest o' three, 

Maks me long day an' nicht in my dreams 
'Mang the sweets o' that valley to be, 
Where the ash an' the birk grow bonnie. 
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CRILLON THE BRAVE. 



THROUGH all the vast cathedral pile 
The preacher's deep voice rolled, 
As he, with insight rare and true, 
The oft-heard story told, — 

Of how our Lord upon the cross 

The sins of men had borne ; 
Of how, deserted and alone, 

He met men's rage and scorn ! 

No frothy pulpiteer was he, — 
Straight from the heart he spoke, 

And in his hearers' awe-struck hearts 
An answering echo woke. 
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Among the crowd old Crillon sat, 
His whole soul deeply stirred ; 

An arrow to his conscience seemed 
The preacher's every word ! 

" Crillon the brave," — no better knight 

Than he had wielded lance, 
In all the fights that drenched with blood 

The fairest fields of France. 

His king he served with honest faith 
Through many a doubtful day, — 

* 

The wisest at the council-board, 
The foremost in the fray. 

But now of court and camp heart-sick, 

His weary soul sought rest ; 
The warrior's spirit, stern and rude, 

The Church's power confessed. 

White-haired and bent old Crillon sat, 
His wild hot youth all past ; 

But still he burned with martial fire, 
A soldier to the last ! 
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" Deserted and alone, no friend 

To pity, none to save, 
The meek-souled Lamb of God was sent 

Despisfed to the grave." 

The preacher paused : a clash of steel 

Through all the silence rang, 
As Crillon, young and strong once more. 

To his full stature sprang ; — 

And, waving high above his head 

His battle-dinted blade, — 
That blade from which in other years 

His foes had shrunk dismayed, — 

The fierce wild light of long-past days 

O'er-flushing all his brow, 
He cried, with anguish in his cry, 

" Oh Crillon, where wert thou ? " 
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DOUGLAS. 



(1452.) 



THE lady has left her dainty bower, 
And she stands with her. maidens on 
Douglas tower. 



She looked o'er dale, and she looked o'er down,- 
" I would I had news from Stirling town ! 

" All night in my chamber the death-watch beat, 
And the stag-hound moaned as he lay at my feet. 

" The wild night-wind rung the castle bell, 
And a corpse-light shone in St Bride's chapelle. 

" I dreamed that low in the holy shrine, 
I knelt at the feet of our Mother divine ; 
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" And, each one shrouded in sable hood, 
Around the altar the dead monks stood ; 

" And loud they sang in the sacred fane, 
But it was not the matin or vesper strain ; 

" For while in the wind the wild bell rang, 
A mass for the dead the dead monks sang." 

She looked o'er dale and she looked o*er down, — 
" Oh that I had news from Stirling town ! " 

" Lo, yonder comes one who rides with speed — 
All flecked with foam is his weary steed. 

" Tis Alan the harper, with locks o' grey, 
Who rode by our lord when he marched away." 

" Now tell me, Alan, what news ye bring : 
How fares my lord with the wily king ? " 

" Oh the trumpets brayed and the drums did beat, 
When the king and our lord rode up t^e street ; 
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" And the bells were ringing in Stirling town, 
When the king and the knight to the wine sat 
down. 

" But long ere the morning sun did shine, 
There was blood on the hands that birled the 
wine. 

" And stark and stiff in the morning grey, 
The grimly corpse of the Douglas lay." 
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EILDON. 

OEILDON, green Eildon, 
The westlin' wind blew, 
And ilka wee floweret 
Was wet wi' the dew ; 
And far i' the blue lift 
The laverock sang clear, 
Ower my true luve and me 
In the spring o* the year. 

O Eildon, green Eildon, 
How happy were we, 
Whaur Tweed's siller waters 
Rin down to the sea ! 
Nae thocht for the future, 
Nae sorrow or fear, 
When we niffered oor hearts 
In the spring o' the year. 
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O Eildon, green Eildon, 

Saft, saft ran thy rills, 

And the wee cluds were sleeping 

Far afF on the hills ; 

The young lambs were bleating, 

And summer was near, 

When my luve brocht me hame 

In the spring o' the year. 

O Eildon, green Eildon, 

How sweet was the lay 

That ilk wee bird warbled 

On ilk bloomy spray ; 

And my ain heart sang blythely 

As bird on the brier, 

When my luve brocht me hame 

In the spring o' the year. 

O Eildon, green Eildon, 
When flickering leaves fell 
Where the wee dowie wud-lark 
Sang a by itseF, 
Death cam' to oor shieling, 
He looked on my dear. 
And awa dwined my luve 
In the fa' o' the year. 
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O Eildon, green Eildon, 
The winter winds blaw, 
And my luve's briest is happit 
'Neath cauld drifts o' snaw : 
Oh would I were streekit 
And laid on my bier, 
To sleep soun' by his side 
In the deid o' the year ! 
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FAIRY JANE. 

TEASING, pleasing, fairy Jane, 
Warbling through the sunny weather, 
With a voice like linnet's strain. 
With a heart like buoyant feather. 

Jane has lips of cherry hue, 
' Cheeks like peaches, fair and waxen. 
Laughing eyes of summer blue. 
Rippling ringlets, soft and flaxen. 

Pure as light — where'er she treads, 
All the fragrant air grows sweeter ; 

« 

Sister flower-buds raise their heads, 
With a radiant smile to greet her. 
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Wealth laid down his priceless gains, 
Hoping in his thrall to bind her ; 

But she, snapping golden chains, 
Cast the shining links behind her. 

Wisdom passing, paused to gaze, 
Left his lore and followed after ; 

But she, knowing Wisdom's ways, 
Shattered all his plans with laughter. 

Then Love came with footsteps coy, 

Offered her a slender blossom ; 
Though she chid the backward boy. 

Now she wears it in her bosom. 
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FLIGHT OF THE BALLAD-MAKERS. 

{September 1881.) 

TO the wood and the wild and the valley, 
To the Glenland and Benland, away ! 
From the bonds of the town let us sally, 

In the sweetness of freedom, one day. 
For what though the welkin is pouring 

Its waters like silvery wine, 
And the burnies are rushing and roaring 

Under bracken, and boulder, and pine : 
Why, we are not knights of the tassel. 

Gay jerkin, and slipper, and hose, 
Or mice of the counter or castle. 

Or sprigs of the water of rose. 
We are men, and we love the wild weather ; 

We are makers of ballads and songs \ 
We are knights of the Thistle and Heather, 

And we sing for the righting of wrongs. 
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Then away, like the flower of good fellows, 
Ballad-winged, eagle-minded, like fire ; 

Never yet fell the torrent could quell us, 
Or quench our song-kindled desire. 

Shine, star of high courage and song, 
And cheer us in tempest and wrong ! 



Lo ! now the sleek town is behind us. 

Sprawling snug on the hearthstone of ease : 
Bold Muse, seldom so may you find us. 

But roaming by rivers and seas ; 
Often rambling with tawny September, 

Humming songs of the summer gone by — 
Songs good for the heart to remember 

When the warblers have dropped from the sky ; 
Or stalking through heather and stubble. 

With a gun and a setter of nous — 
Oh sweet are the toil and the trouble 

Of winding the partridge and grouse ! 
Or dreaming by hoar-flowing fountains, 

Tarn-born on the moorlands afar. 
That sing the free songs of the mountains 

As they leap through the gorge and the scar ; 
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Or sitting on crags in the Highlands, 
Above the mean things of the earth, 

Like stars on their thrones in the skylands, 
AMiere the spirit of freedom had birth ! 

Wingbd spirit of freedom and song. 
Uplift us from meanness and wrong ! 



Stay, singers, and answer my comment : 

As the breakers and righters of wrongs, 
Is it fit that we tipple one moment, 

Having jewelled an hour with our songs? 
Lo ! pat to our quest swings the inn-door, 

Right under the Kirk o' Strathblane : 
Ah, surely there can't be a sin-door, 

Under shadow so sacred and sane. 
Drown the storm in the pools of the glasses, 

And with it sink trouble of heart, — 
Not the thrills from the lips of the lasses, 

But the spites and the envies of art- 
Heaven save us from blinding pretension. 

That struts like a bantam on thrones ; 
And give us the starry invention 

That triumphs in bondage and moans ; 
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And moveth through circles of duty, 

Here, or where, on the sun-seeking height, 

Faith kindles the altar of beauty, 
And truth is its blossom of light. 

Soul of faith and of beauty and song. 
Redeem us from darkness and wrong ! 



No more, singers : down with the flagon ; 

Enough is for wisdom ; away 
Through the rain-misty glades of Ballagan, 

Where twilight is wrestling with day. 
Behold, where the Mountain-Spout streameth, 

Like the beard of a god in the wind ; 
While over and under it dreameth 

Large visions, the all-making Mind. 
And hear ye the ballad-like pulses 

Articulate, beating like rhyme 
With the throb of the Fall that convulses 

To poesy, the forest sublime ? 
No rill is a casual truant, 

Or casual the ballad it sings 3 
Each frolicsome ripple, though fluent, 

Has a will, like a being with wings ; 
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And the rill, and the stream, and the river. 
With the soul, and the thought, and the song. 

Shall mingle at last, and for ever 
Ring out the death-ballad of wrong. 

Deep Muse of far-seeing and song, 
Sing down the high temples of wrong ! 



Spur steed through the woodlands of Lennox, — 

They are fair lands, and sweet lands, and rich : 
For the curses that haunted their green nooks 

Have vanished with warlock and witch ; 
And the freebooters, reiving and killing, 

No longer swoop down from their glens, 
But delve by the bothie and shieling, 

Or shepherd their flocks on the bens. 
And healed are the scar and the sorrow 

Of the feuds of a barbarous time. 
For the spade and the plough and the harrow 

Have banished the sword from our clime ; 
And instead of the bale-fire's defiance. 

And the wild bugle-shriek in the night, 
The stars of religion and science 

Lead the march in the triumph of right : 
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And the Muse that inspires the procession 

Flings around her a seminal song, 
Whose music shall wither oppression, 

And crumble the kingdoms of wrong. 

Great Maker of singer and song, 
Shoot arrows of fir^ on the wrong ! 



Lo ! the clachan ! — the end of the foray ; 

And the inn ! like a nest in the glen, 
Where the waters their ballads of glory 

Sing, and challenge the ballads of men. 
And lo you ! as lovely a maiden 

As ever drew ballad from bard ! 
Oh sweet be her wooin' and weddin', 

And a ballad-knighfs bosom her guard 1 
Pass the cup ! Though the storm- peaks lean o*er us. 

And the cataracts roar from the steep, 
The far-piercing note of our chorus 

Shall startle men-gods from their sleep. 
And make them rub eyes and remember 

That crowns meanly worn are undone ; 
And light into life each dulled ember 

Of soul, till it beam like the sun. 
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Unblest is the spirit that slumbers 
While Liberty bleeds in one thong ! 

Divine is the ballad whose numbers 
Are charms for the healing of wrong ! 

Sing, spirits of music and song, 

For the dawn of a day without wrong ! 
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FUNERAL OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 

ECCLEFECHAN, lOTH FEBRUARY 1 88 1. 
{From a Water-colour Painting by R. W. Allan.) 

SLOW tolls the bell beneath the sombre sky ; 
Slow spreads the hush along the still gray 
light : 
They bring him dead who shall not surely die, — 
They bring him home across the wintry white — 
Here where the poor folk wait, 
Silent, beside the gate. 

This narrow gateway in the churchyard wall ; 
These simple village-folk to bow the head ; 
The land made fair with snow ; and over all 
A low gray cloud : so bring they home the dead. 
Drear as it thus befell. 
He would have deemed it well. 
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Stand hushed, ye kindly folk, and let him pass ; 

Long hath he toiled who comes to take his peace. 
The man was great ; yet little men, alas ! 

Shall scorn his height soon as these dead-bells 
cease. 
But he shall safely in 
Beside his silent kin. 

Slow tolls the bell beneath the sombre sky 3 

Slow comes the hearse against the still gray, light : 
They bring him dead who shall not surely die ; 
They bring him home when all the land is 
white ; — 
Yet sun-swept grass shall grow 
Where now is mounded snow. 
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GLENIFFER LINN. 

THE waters go tumbling over the linn, ' 
And I lie on the grass 'mid the roar and 
the din \ 
And the waters they flash, 
And they leap and dash, 
Then whirl away in an eddying stream. 
While dozing I lie in a motely dream. 

The crags and the moorland around me lie. 

And soft o'er the broom doth the south wind sigh. 

With the bleat of the sheep, 

And cry of peeseweep ; 
Whilst down in the valley, 'midst smoke and moil. 
There hums a grim beehive of human toil. 

'Tis said on this spot that a brother hath lain. 
With a soul that gave birth to many a strain 

That cheers us along 

Like an angel's song ; 
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Yet down in yon valley what did he gain 
But a life of toil that was sealed with pain ? 

A mystery deep is this life, I trow ; 

We enter it jostling — the When ? and the How ?- 

And a few short years 

Of smiling and tears ; 
Then a long farewell to pleasure and pain : 
But the broken turf will grow green again. 

See, down the smooth pool a bubble doth float. 
While its rainbow-colours the eye may note ; 

And gaily it gleams 

In the bright sunbeams, — 
When over the linn it goes 'mid the roar. 
And the air-blown bubble is seen no more. 

Still the waters go tumbling over the linn. 

As I lie on the grass 'mid the roar and the din ; 

And the waters they flash, 

And they leap and dash, 
Then whirl away in an eddying stream, 
While dozing I lie in a motely dream. 
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HIS ANSWER. 

YOU pray me to forget you ; 
Beseech me to abjure 
All thought of when I met you, 
And found you sweet and pure ;- 

Implore me to surrender 

Th' illusions, hopes, romance, 

The passion and the splendour 
Of that strange morning-chance. 

Have I forgot ? — Not wholly. 

Here, where the landscape dips, 
I came up, riding slowly, 

A violet 'twixt my lips. 

Perchance the flower I fed on 
Quickened my pulse's beat, 

Made my cheek burn and redden • 
With hints of something sweet. 
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And still the hour was early, 
And all overarched the way 

With sun-gilt boughs, and pearly 
Wild-apple blooms and may. 

'Twas all a perfect idyl ! 

I think I see it still : 
I gave my steed the bridle — 

Rode slowly up the hill; 

And there — half-sunned, half-shady- 
You stood ! I fancied then 

You were the shining Lady 
Who brings the dawn to men. 

You stood on t^)toe under 
A may-flower just too high — 

A wild bee's choicest plunder 
Heaped in your hat hard by. 

» 

The sun-gold caught and tinted 

Your throat and upturned chin, 

And on your cheek was printed 

A shadowy jessamine. 
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Your arm was stretched out, naked — 

A thorn had stripped the sleeve ; 
I saw it, rosy, flecked : 

You blushed or — ^made believe. 

Bewildered, flushed, enamoured, 

I reached and plucked your spray : 
What madness was't I stammered ? ^ 

What sweetness did you say ? 

All clean forgotten, is it ? 

'Tis even as you ask ; ^ 

The grace that you solicit 

Is not so hard a task. 

It were a cruel blindness. 

Were love indeed so blind 
As not to know unkindness 

Is sequel to too-kind. 

As blooms the breezes ravish 

In May from laden trees, 
As strains the wild strings lavish 

On every vagrant breeze, — 

F 
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As these the bough and lyre 
May waste, and reck them not, 

Each hope, love, dream, desire. 
Comes — goes — and is forgot. 

We part then just in season : 
Had you not proved untrue, 

But for this heartless treason — 
I had been false as you ! 
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IN A CATHEDRAL. 

WITHIN the Minster old and grey 
I stood one holy Sabbath mcJrn : 
The fragrance of the meadow hay 

In through the open door was borne ; | 

A blackbird in a beechen tree 
Poured forth his full clear melody. 

Rich was the lofty pillared fane 

With gifts that pious hands had brought, 
And wmdows glowing, every pane 

With saint and seraph richly wrought, , 

Through which the living sunshine streamed, 
And part of saint and seraph seemed. 

I heard the white-robed priest intone, 

The kneeling crowd responding low. 
When through an eastern oriel shone 

A face I loved long years ago, — 
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An angel face with brow divine, 
And calm eyes gazing into mine. 

I looked again : 'twas but a saint 

Grim monks had oft adored with tears. 

My eyes grew dim, and memory went 
Across the long dividing years. 

And saw, one still clear autumn mom, 

The village where my love was bom'. 

The children played, the reapers sung. 
The redbreast piped his low sweet call ; 

The ripe and rosy apples hung 
In clusters o'er the orchard wall ; 

And on the old bridge, in the wood, 

A blue-eyed, bashful maiden stood. 

Sweet vision of the past that stirred 
My soul to thoughts of long-lost joys, 

I touched my own love's hand, and heard 
Once more the music of her voice. 

Enough, dear God, that dream divine 

Of love in this fair world of Thine ! 
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Enough for us : Thy sunlight lay 

On field, and stream, and forest-leaves, 

As hand in hand we held our way 
Among the golden autumn sheaves, 

Nor thought in all our wandering 

Of what the cruel years might bring. 

For we were young, and hope was strong, 
And all the world was fair to see, 

And sweet our dream of life among 
The pleasant harvest-fields — ah me ! 

Those happy fields beyond the wave, 

My true-love lying in her grave ! 
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IN THE SHADOW. 

LAW ! blaw ! ye spring blossoms, blaw ! 
The spring is a pleasure that's meant for 
us a'; 
But naething unkindly shall come 'tween us twa, 
Though never again should a. spring blossom 
blaw. 

Sing ! sing 1 ye lintie-birds, sing ! 

The saft winds o' summer shall joy to ye bring ; 
But ever to ither our fond hearts shall cling, 

Though nae summer zephyr should joy to you 
bring. 

Fa' ! fa' ! ye yellow leaves, fa' ! 

The autumn's the time that speaks hame to us a'; 
But aye a sad whispering comes frae the dim shaw. 

An' Care's in the wae wind that whirls you awa'. 
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Snaw ! snaw ! ye wintry cluds, snaw ! 

There's naething, there's naething to leeve for 
ava'; 
Sae black is the shadow that's fa'en 'tween us twa, 

Nae starlicht nor sunshine can chase it awa'. 
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"IS LIFE WORTH LIVING?' 

OLIFE, with all thy toil and fret, 
I am not weary of thee yet ! 
The sunlight on the dancing sea, 
The laugh of children at their play,' 
The meanest flow'ret by the way, — 
All bind my heart to thee ! 

Within my soul no echo chimes 

To modem singers' whining rhymes ; 

A murrain on the bilious crew ! 

With livers wrong, and jaundiced eyes, 

They gaze into the grand old skies. 

And blindly moan, " How sad the view ! " 

Why, boys, the light in woman's eye, 
Enkiildled when her lover's nigh. 
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The wind that sweeps the mountain-crest, 
The evening glow, the torrent's foam. 
The pure sweet sanctities of home. 
The thoughts we think when at our best, 

The kind words said, the brave deeds done, 
In every land beneath the sun ; 
The pleasure honest hearts can give 
To simple hearts that rightly rate 
The joys and trials of man's estate ; — 
For these who would not dare to live ? 

Should sorrows come, as come they must. 
We bow our heads — and heaven is just, 
And lets no needless vengeance fall; 
For faith is faith, and love is love, 
And howsoe'er through change we move, 
The dear God, changeless, rules o'er all ! 
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"KING" GEORDIE. 

THE mist? Ay, weel it is misty; it wad pit 
oot the — what did ye say ? 

Na, na, my laddie, those fires burn best in the dark- 
est day. 

Twas in such a mist as this is that a fire flared up 
in my soul, 

That burnt the fiercer and fiercer the thicker the 
mist did roll ; 

And — weel, I'll tell you the story ; but mony a sun 
has set 

Since the passion died out cf my heart, though the 
memory lives with me yet 1 

George Buchan, — "King" Geordie we called 
him, wherever his face was known. 

And mony less worthy kings have sat on a 
golden throne ! — 

Bold, free, with the grace of a prince, you silently 
gave him command, 
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With that glint of gold on his hair, and the sceptre 

of strength in his hand j 
A man from his firm light foot to the noble turn 

of his head, 
Perfect as God could make him, whose hands maun 

earn his bread. 
One day when we bathed at the coast, he stood 

full of life and fun. 
With the dark green leaves behind him, before him 

the sea and the sun ; 
And grander than statues of gods which the people 

have praised with hymns, 
Were the curves of his supple figure, and the flush 

of his smooth white limbs ! 

Weel, King Geordie and me for years on that 
long canal had wrought 

In the same old screw, " The Daisy," with never an 
angry thought. 

His presence was summer to me ; he always had 
mirth enough 

To soften the oath of the sulky and touch the voice 
of the rough. 

But we courted the same wee lassie — a sweet kind- 
hearted thing, 
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So plump, and round, and rosy, and her step had 

a lightsome spring ; 
Wi' big blue eyes, and a mouth you'd be feared to 

bruise wi' a kiss, 
Though her simple little heart had a strength you 

could not miss. 
And many a night we sat in the kitchen and 

watched the scene, 
As she passed here and there at her work, while 

all she touched grew clean ! 
Till I came to long for the glance on which my 

heart was set. 
And I learned to grudge the smile which Geordie 

happened to get. 
Then my heart grew hard towards him, but he was 

aye merry and free ; 
And I said — "He is sure of her love, and gives 

never a thought to me. 
What am I ? a gowk beside him ; a coarse bjg man 

in her eyes : " 
And I hated the grace of his figure, the laughter of 

his replies. 
He saw it, and knew my thoughts, and turned to 

me troubled and red. 
And openly free and brave, he held out his hand 

and said — 
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" Come, Bob, man, must this wee lassie, whom God 

has sent down from above. 
Raise hate between two friends, when all she should 

bring is love ? " 

But one cold harvest-night, with the yellow moon 

in the sky, 
I saw them sitting together, and heard a whisper 

and sigh : 
And the wavelets tore the moon as my heart was 

torn that night. 
And the depths of the darkness were bitter, and 

bitter the morning light. 

Next day when we left the port, the canal was 
smoored in mist, — 

You could hardly see the water through which the 
screw-blades hissed ; 

But the mirk in my heart was blacker — my brain 
whirled round in the strife. 

And King Geordie*s careless whistle just pierced 
xay ears like a knife. 

I steered at the stem, and looked at the boiler- 
fire's fierce glare. 

And the red-hot roaring mouth seemed to laugh at 
my despair ; 
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And a devil leapt out, I tell you, — ^passed into my 

soul as I stood, 
And my heart burst into fire, and the flame surged 

through my blood. 
We two were alone : it was misty, — if he — should 

fall over — ^what then ? 
A stroke on the head — from the screw-blades — has 

killed far stronger men ! 
My hands gripped hard, and my tongue was hot, 

and my eyes were dry ; 
And when he came closer to me, I could have 

uttered a cry! 
He sat close there at the fire, and bent his head 

down low 
Within reach of my nervous hands ; and I stooped, 

so cunning and slow, 
For something to — when up he rose, and came 

nearer me through the mist. 
With pale white face and lips, and grasped me by 

the wrist. 
Saying, " Bob, old man, she loves you ; I knew 

that it must be when 

But there, old man, be happy," — and he turned 

away again. 
I shook there like a baby, and tears, ay tears, 

stole out, 
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And softened my heart like rain which falls after 

summer drought, — 
When a shout was heard ahead, and " The Polly " 

passed behind : 
It was nearly a crash between us, for I was sick 

and blind ! 
Then all that day I searched my foolish heart and 

life, 
And found myself a coward, and unworthy of such 

a wife. 

Did I marry her, then ? Ah no ; but it turned 

out right at last : 
I knew King Geordie's passion had carried him on 

too fast. 
I went to sea for a while, and when I came back 

they were wed. 
And had sailed for a bigger land, with a clearer 

sky overhead. 

But whenever the mist falls down, the old scene 
comes to my mind, 
And I know that the devil is living, and ready to 
tempt mankind ! 
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KOZMA THE SMITH. 



A RUSSIAN FAIRY STORY. 

' ' The Rusdlkas are female water-spirits. . . . They are gen- 
erally represented under the form of beauteous maidens, with 
full and snow-white bosoms, and with long and slender limbs. 
. . . Their hair is long and thick and wavy, and green as is the 
grass. . . . Besides the full-grown Rusilkas there are little ones, 
having the appearance of seven-year-old girls. These are sup- 
posed, by the Russian peasants, to be the ghosts of still-bom 
children, or such as have died before -there was time to baptise 
them. ... If any person who hears one of them lamenting will 
exclaim, ' I baptise thee in the name of the Father,' &c., the soul 
of that child will be saved, and will go straight to heaven. 
Dead children are supposed to come back in the spring to their 
native village under the semblance of swallows and other small 
birds, and to seek by soft twittering and song to console their 
sorrowing parents." — See Ralston's 'Songs of the Russian 
People,' pp. ii8, 144, 213, et passim.] 

ALL the fair maidens are out in the street, 
Singing all night till the blushing of morn, — 
Singing a welcome in cadences sweet 

Unto the spring-rain, the flax, and the corn : 
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For the Gold Plough has passed over valley and hill, 
With the Lord God holding the oxen in hand ; 

While St Peter beside, with his goad, whistled shrill ; 
And the Mother of Christ cast the seed o'er the 
land; 

And the marmot has crept from his winter sleep, 
And the steppe is alive with his whistling cry ; 

And the rook has sailed from across the blue deep; 
And the lark, on a little white cloud, fills the sky ; 

And the pike's sent his tail through the spongy ice ; 

And the swallows come flying from Paradise ; 

And the cricket's astir ; and the bear in his den 

Wakes, yawning, and feels it is spring among men. 

Beautiful spring ! — sing the maids in the street — 

Sweet rain of the spring ! dear blue of the sky ! 
O rain, pour over the grandfather's wheat. 

The maiden's flax, and the grandmother's rye ! 
O spring, give the birch her silver chemise. 

Give the noble horse-chestnut his gloves of red ; 
Bring safely all little birds over the seas — 

All little winged souls of the babes that are dead ! 

How the village is glad 'mid the rustle of wings. 
And the fragrance and murmur of growing things ! 

G 
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And all poor mothers with children dead 
Spread the piece of white linen with crumbs of bread 
Outside for their birds on the window-sill. 
In the dim russet morning when all is still, 
They can hear their little ones twitter and sing ; 
And they weep, and are solaced, and bless the 
spring ! 

But Kozma the smith is weary of life, 
And heart-sick with thoughts of his dear dead wife, 
And the little girl-babe who was bom and died 
On the mother's cold bosom last Whitsuntide. 
Heart-sick is Kozma the smith, as he stands 
With a hammer and red-hot bar in his hands. 
Gazing on vacancy — thinking he heard 
His little one's cry in the cry of a bird. 

And his brawny throat aches, and his eyes are red, 
As he spreads the linen and crumbles the bread 
On the ledge of the window — then lies awake 
Listening till day for his little girFs sake. 

But his crumbs lie untouched : day slips after day. 
And never a little bird takes one away ; 
And never at morning, when all is still, 
Does he hear a chirp on the window-sill ! 
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Then Kozma the smith lifts his tear-blinded eyes, 
With a cry : " What to me are the green of the 
grass, 
The birds and the flowers, and the laugh of the skies, 
If the spring has not brought me my own wee 
lass ? " 

And Kozma the smith casts him down with a groan : 
" Dear wife, dost thou lie in the dark ground alone? 
Is the little one stolen ? ... It lay in its place. 
All covered with flowers to its sweet waxen face, 
When they beat down the nails of the coffin-lid. 
Have the water-sprites found where my darling was 

hid 
In the darkness, dear wife, — in the flowers, at thy 

side ? " 
And he thinks in dumb pain how the little one 

died — 
Unbaptised, unanointed, an outcast from grace ! 
And Kozma goes forth with a haggard face. 
And the light in his eyes is unearthly and wild — 
For he knows the Rusdlkas have taken the child. 

In the dead of the night, when the pines on the hill 
Stand asleep in the mist, and the valley is still ; 
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When the pulses of being so peacefully beat, 
One almost can hear the grass grow in the street ; 
When the hearthstone is black, and the cricket 

asleep, 
And the dew hangs in drops on the fleece of the 

sheep ; 
When the great ruddy moon is just sinking, and 

shines 
Through the white misty ridge of the topmost 

pines,^ 
In the dead of the night Kozma wakes with a start, 
And springs to the window with beating heart ; 
Flings it wide — gazes wildly at forest and sky — 
And hears — oh, listen ! — his little one's cry. 

Through the forest the great setting moon smoulders 

red, 
And the pine-branches lean dusky crimson overhead; 
The cold stars glimmer through, — and a long leafy 

sigh 
Runs before him as Kozma the smith hurries by. 
On the boughs hang the thread and the fluttering 

rags 
Which the villagers leave for the water-sprite. 
With his wide gleaming eyes and blown hair Kozma 

speeds, 
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Till he hears the weird sough of the water-flags, 
And sees the marsh-mist trailing ghostly and 
white, 
And catches among the black pools in the reeds 
The glint of a marsh-lamp, the light of a star. 
Then he pauses and listens: the wind murmurs by; 
The water-flags moan ; and how faint and how 
far — 
Oh, hearken once more ! — comes the little one's cry ! 

The spongy marsh-mosses spirt up from his tread ; 
The moon has gone down in the mist, round and red ; 
The great stars dilate, and the blue sky grows dark. 
And the weird whispering swamp glooms before 

him — when, hark ! 
From the black reedy water a bird, out of sight. 
Sends a bright silvery tinkle of song through the 

night ; 
And for leagues o'er the marshes, beneath that dark. 

sky, 

From each bulrush a bird trills a silvery reply. 
Then the dusk air is fluttered with flurries of wings, 

And jangles of music ; and now — oh, behold ! — 
The morass is on fire with strange stars, floating 
rings. 

Flaming ribbons of scarlet and sapphire and gold ; 
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And the water-flag trembles with blossoms of fire; 

And the bulrush is tufted with clusters of pearls; 
And the bird-charm is changed to a fairy choir — 

To prattle of children, to laughter of girls ; 
And Kozma the smith breathes the Holy Name, 
As he sees in those circles of flowers and flaifte 
The glittering limbs and the green wavy curls, 
The blue eyes and white breasts, of the water-girls. 
They are combing their hair with a jewelled comb. 

They are plucking the brightest lilies in blow, 
They are splashing each other with shiny foam. 

They are tossing the water-babes to and fro ; 
They are laughing and singing and drifting by — 
When he hears through the frolic the little one's cry. 
Then Kozma the smith, in a voice hoarse and 

wild — 
"In the name of the Holy One, give me the 
child ! " 

Then a great silence follows that cry of despair. 

The revel is hushed 1 Not a living thing 
Draws a breath in the stillness ; but Kozma's aware 

That a garland of rosebuds, a tremulous ring 
Of blossomy splendour, is woven and blown 

O'er the lit glassy marsh by the water-girls. 
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And there, with the roses about her strown, 

With her tiny head pillowed on emerald curls, 
Floats the sweet girl-babe who was bom and died 
On his wife's cold bosom last Whitsuntide. 
Oh, spring through the water-flags, clasp and redeem 
Thy little one, smith, if this be not a dream ! 
He has sprung : she is saved ! — with a low laughing 

moan, 
"My darling!" he sobs — draws her face to his 

own — 
When laughter peals round him, derisive and harsh. 
And then, in a flash, all is black on the marsh ! 



" Hilliho, hillihio ! " — how the clear echoes go 
Through the pine-woods, and bring back the shout, 
"Hilliho!" 

*Tis the hunter halloos, and he clutches his gun 
Where the swamp's eerie waters have shrunk in the 
sun. 

" Ho, comrades ! be speedy, and come to me 

here ! "— 
What is it he sees that a hunter should fear? 
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The water-flags flutter their ribbons of green 
Round the black peaty marge where the waters 
have been. 

What is it that lies in the flags — on its face — 
That rivets the hunter's fixed gaze to the place ? 

" God be thanked, you have come, friends ! — The 

man ! — He is dead ! " 
The water-flags flutter. With slow fearful tread 
They trample the reeds where the dark horror 

lies — 
Touch the corpse — and then turn the dead face to* 

the skies. 

"God have mercy! 'tis Kozma the smith! He 

was missed 
In the spring. How he clutches those weeds in 

his fist ! " 
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LAST WORDS. 

OH, Willie, I'm weary wi' waitin' sae lang, and 
sae lanely alane ! 
I'm weary wi' lyin' in darkness, and thinkin* on joys 

that are gane. 
I'm painless, and weel micht be patient; for a' 

that I think o* seems clear — 
Things in the lift aboon me, and things aboot me 
here. 

Ay, Willie, the endless day's dawnin'; and, Willie, 

, there's things I maun say — 
Some things that may never be spoken, unless they 

are spoken this day. 
The sum o' my moments is reckoned, and maybe, 

before the nichtfa', 
Ye'U feel the wing-waff o' the angel that enters to 

bear me awa. 
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In the sweet buddy May we were married — oh 

lichtsome and brief was that year ! 
But, Willie, e'en then a foretastin* o' sorrow at times 

brang a tear ; 
For e*en in that year ye were foolish and idle, — but 

hopefu' was I : 
Oh 1 I couldna think ill o* my Willie ; and I said, 

"It's a cloud will blaw bye." 

Is this like the hoose we began wi' ? Oh, Willie, 

look round ye and see ! 
I brang ye some gear to be proud o', but what in 

the world noo hae we ? 
Oh, Willie, gin ilka kind neebor would tak' but the 

gear that's her ain. 
The bed would be bare that I lie on, and cleedin' 

oor bairns would hae nane. 

And why are we gearless and naked ? Oh think ! 

for it's time ye should think : 
Hae ye in sair trouble been lyin' — o' an early grave 

at the brink ? 
Or hae ye been idle and thochtless ? — aye flingin' 

your wages awa'. 
And heedless o* what micht come owre us, sae 

lang as a gill ye could ca*? 
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The warst was the way o^t, my Willie. Na ! ye 

maun be patient and hear — 
For that was the way o't, Willie, ever frae year to 

year. 
Aye to be sober ye promised, but aye ye were 

draggin' us doon— 
Aye fiUin* my haun wi' a penny, that shouldna been 

less than a croon. 

And what was the worth o' your promise? At 

times for a fortnicht ye wrocht ; 
Or maybe a month, at the langest, when savin' was 

a' your thocht. 
" Ay, Leezie, we noo maun be hainin', e'en hainin' 

o' meat," ye would say ; 
" For, Leezie, oor claes maun be lifted, as soon as 

the siller we hae." 

Then, Willie, I sinned at your biddin*, by leevin' 

amaist on the win', 
And starvin' my bairns, a' to please ye ; and what, 

when the wrang had been done — 
What aye was the end o' my sinnin' ? Wha e'er 

was the better o't a', 
When ye in a fortnicht o' folly flung a' I had sinned 

for awa ? 
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Oh, Willie, my youth's only idol ! my heaven and 

my a' that was dear ! 
I fain, to the last, would speak kindly, sae ye maun 

be patient and hear. 
But memories aboot me are croodin'-^ill things 

that I fain would forget : 
I see that it micht hae been better for baith gin we 

never had met. 

Ay, ye wi' a wife should hae buckled that aye to 

herser could be true — 
That wadna hae borne wi' your follies, but aye 

gien her wee things their due. 
I should hae been firm as the mountain that turns 

the wild torrent aside : 
Oh, muckle ye needed a woman that wisely and 

strongly could guide ! 

Aye flytin' ? — I weel micht hae flitten, but flytin' I 

caredna to try : 
Wi* kindness I houpit to win ye, and kind to ye 

ever was I. 
But a' things aboot me grow clearer : I see 'twas 

myser was to blame ; 
For kindness, that tames the fell tiger, aye won me 

but sorrow and shame. 
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Deeper, and deeper, and deeper, aye ye were 

draggin' us doon— 
Aye shunned by the sober and manly, and ever 

the talk o' the toon ; 
Pawnin' whatever ye could carry, beddin' and ocht 

that was gear, 
And pawhin' whatever ye can borrow, e'en while I 

am Ungerin* here. 

Ye hear o' whase comin' aboot me ? Braw leddies, 

baith noble and good. 
Are comin' wi' words o' comfort, and comin' wi' 

dainty food. 
Oh, sweet are the uncoes they bring me ! — for 

gratitude sweetens them a': 
But, Willie, the shame o' my needin' comes in wi' 

them aye when they ca\ 

Willie, my love and my sorrow, oh wherefore frae * 

strangers need we ? 
This is the thing ye maun answer, e'en though ye 

are silent to me. 
Why are we needin* an awmus ? Oh, say to your- 

seF if ye can, 
" Wad Leezie frae strangers be needin' gin I had 

behaved like a man ? " 
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Willie, my love, ye maun answer. Oh, dinna wi* 

dourness be dumb ; 
Ye staun' in the licht o' the mornin* — to me it's 

life's gloamin' that's come. 
I fain would hae faith in ye, Willie, and joy and 

bricht days would foretell ; 
Sae gie me your haun' and your promise. Ye'll 

work for oor bairns and yoursel'. 

Weaker, and weaker, and weaker ! Weaker at 

nicht and at mom ! 
Lang, lang is the road I hae travelled, and heavy 

the burden I've borne ! 
But nocht were the road and the burden, and 

pleasant the ending o't a'. 
Gin I could but see how my wee things will fare 

when their mither's awa. 

« 
Oh for a glint o' their future, fairer than ocht that 

I see ! 
Oh for a glint o' a future, fair as for them it should 

be! 
Aye a kind voice like a father's calling me hame- 

ward I hear. 
But aye there's a soun' like the wailin' o' wee 

hungry weans in my ear. 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 

NOTHING so frightens men like death- 
The absence of a little breath ; 
It is so awful not to be, 
To sink into vacuity, 

And never once again 
Behold the face of men. 

But what if life should be like night, 
And death a waking into light ? 
Were it not beautiful to find 
Another birth, a larger mind, 

And see with other eyes 

Skies opening still on skies? 

Courage ! Be sure, whatever is said, 
That but this body can be dead ; 
And that this mind, a half-blown flower. 
Shall grow in loveliness and power ! 

For still to grow and bloom 

Is the divinest doom. 
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LOVE MEMORIES. 

AY, lad, it was here that we lingered. 
In the hush of that sweet June night, 
Till the larks were up, and the cloudless east 

Was flushed with rosy light ; 
And a redbreast, out on the hawthorn there. 

Was trilling a low sweet lay 
To its mate, and the wee brown birds that slept 
In the nest on the bending spray. 

It was at your grandfather's wedding, lad. 

That Jenny and I had been ; 
And I was the bravest of all the lads. 

And she of the girls was queen. 
And homeward we walked through the dewy fields, 

When the dancing and mirth were o'er ; 
And I stood with her dear little hand in mine. 

Here under the porch by the door. 
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There was never a soul astir in the house, 

But all was as still as could be \ 
And even although they had all been awake, 

They could never have seen her and me, — 
For the ivy was thick, and we whispered so low — 

Oh, they ne'er could have heard us there, 
As she gave me a wild red rose from the flowers 

She had worn in her beautiful hair. 

Oh the passionate love of life's spring-tide ! 

Though now I am old and grey, 
Each low-murmured word I remember as well 

As if it were yesterday ; 
How I thrilled at the touch of the soft brown hair 

That over her shoulders curled ; 
And trembled for joy when I dared to kiss 

The rosiest lips in the world ! 

Get me a bit of the blossom, lad, 

That breathes on the hawthorn-tree, 
And leave me here till I dream awhile 

Of the life that was never to be ; 
For the shadows and phantoms of long ago 

I see through a mist of tears. 
Your life lies hid in the coming, lad, 

But mine in the bygone, years. 

H 
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MY AUTUMN QUEEN. 

COME, weary little maiden, 
With all your laughter fled ; 
Two hands with berries laden, — 
Red berries on your head ; 

With little step that lingers 
Tired in the long dusk road ; 

With droop of weary fingers 
Faint with their ruddy load ; — 

Come, darling, let me carry 

This wealth your heart desired ; 

Sure little footsteps tarry 
When little feet are tired. 

The eventide comes colder, 
And we must homeward hold ; 

So lay upon this shoulder 
Your head of ravelled gold. 
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O maiden, you have led me, 

As to a merry tune, 
With twinkling feet that fled mfe 

All through the autumn noon. 

When yet the air was mellow, 

And shadow there was none ; 
When woods of red and yellow 

Flashed in the fiery sun, — 

Sweet was your fleeing laughter — 

In echo still more sweet ; 
While light leaves fluttered after 

The going of your feet. 

• 

You danced in rustled places, 

Where brown leaves made their lair ; 

You sped down sunlit spaces, 
With loose gold on your hair. 

Oh, we were gay together. 

This sunny maid and I, 
All in the autumn weather. 

Beneath the autumn sky. 
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We wrought amid the sedges 
Green crown of finest pith ; 

We sought along the hedges 
Red gems to twine therewith. 

With green and red I bound you, 
Where sunlight set its sheen ; 

I kissed, sweet child, and crowned you. 
My shining Autumn Queen ; — 

A queen with sleep o'erladen, 
Whose crown droops from her head — 

This weary little maiden. 
With all her laughter fled. 
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MY SECRET. 

''nr^IS true there is little of beauty 

X E'er seen in this grimy old court ; 
And likely enough, you have wondered 

Why here I so often resort 
But, listen : a secret I'll tell you, 

And then, my old friend, you will see 
How this dark, dull square, with its joyless air. 

Is a sacred spot to me. 

For, long years ago, more than twenty, 

I lodged in that dark little room. 
Up there where the stunted geraniums 

Are feebly trying to bloom. 
Alone, 'mid the throng of the city, 

In poverty, cold and drear, 
I toiled with one aim, vainly dreaming of fame. 

And never a friend was near. 
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But the brightest and fairest of maidens, 

The sweetest and most divine, 
Used often to sit at her window, 

And that window looked right into mine, — 
That's it, just over above us. 

Where, with faint and husky note, 
The blackbird sage, in his wicker cage. 

Keeps pluming his rusty coat. 

• 

And oft, when with eyes red and weary, 

Heartsick, and heavy and sore, 
I turned from the dry musty volumes 

O'er which I was wont to pore, — 
I would catch through my smoke-stained window 

One glimpse of her sunny face. 
And wonder how e'er a blossom so fair 

Came to bloom in so loveless a place. 

There was little enough of the freshness 

Of life in this bit of the town : 
Why, the sunshine itself seemed faded 

Before it got half-way down. 
But her bright blue eyes were my violets. 

My sunshine her golden hair, — 
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Ah 1 you never could guess how each shimmering 
tress 
Lit with glory the dingy old square. 

We never once spoke to each other, — 

Yet oft in the crowded street 
I would know in my heart she was coming, 

Then hear the light fall of her feet ; 
And it seemed that a smile for a moment 

Glanced out from her eyes so blue, 
And the touch of her dress, like a soft caress. 

Would thrill me through and through. 

Well, my story is ended : we wandered 

Abroad on our separate ways. 
And I never again saw the glory 

That brightened those far-oflf days. 
I have told you my poor little secret ; 

But never, I ween, may you know. 
How dear is the street where I heard the light feet 

Of the maiden I loved long ago. 
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NATALIE. 

NATALIE'S feet are deep in the hay, 
Natalie makes up the summer day ; 
For her prattle and laughter and baby-glee 
Are one with the blowing grass on the lea, 
And one with the skylark, and one with the bee, 
And one with the sunshine falling so free. 

Natalie sits with a book on her knee ; 
Prim, plump, and tidy, and busy is she, — 
Puzzled, not little, at all this strange spelling. 
And at meanings of words of which there's no telling: 
The world, O Natalie, is a hard dwelling ! 

Natalie's brow is the front of a star, 
Natalie's neck has the arch of a flower ; 

The bird on the branch pipes for shame from afar. 
And Miss Rose is jealous for loss of her dower. 
When Natalie walks in her pride and her power. 

Natalie wanders by brook and in dell ; 
Natalie cannot get over the spell 
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Of a shadow which falls on her cheek and her gown, 
Which dances about her for smile and for frown, 
And trembles and flutters, but never is flown : 
Natalie's lover has wooed her and won. 

O'er Natalie's head ply the weaving years 
With their busy woof of laughter and tears. 
And never the finished garment appears, — 
Till a pau^e of a sudden comes for doom. 
And the web is black on the silent loom. 
And a chair is empty in the room. 

Natalie's hair is touched with grey; 
Still glory fills the decline of day, 
For the breath of the. golden afternoon 

Is one with the scented morning grace, 
And the summer rain of flowery June 

Is found in December's crystal face. 

• 

Natalie's feet are deep in the hay, 

Natalie laughs at Natalie's play : 

Natalie, Natalie's daughter's child, 

'Tis now who frolics there happy and wild, — 

Wild with fleet joy and careless mirth. 

Wild with thy newness, Ancient Earth ! 



n 
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NO MORE! 

ALONG the cliffs a maiden strays : 
"God send him safely home!" she prays, 
As fades the white sail from her gaze. 
The heedless wave foams on the shore ; 
The wind sobs out a dreary moan ; 
Harsh screams the sea-bird, gaunt and lone ; 
And he returns no more ! no more ! 

Beside the birch-trees on the hill, 
Where linnets pipe their sweetest trill, 
A weary heart lies cold and still. 
The hungry sound of ocean's roar, 
And moaning winds, and human fears, 
And joys that end in grief and tears 
Shall touch that heart no more ! no more ! 
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ON THE HILLSIDE. 

SWEET Love, the crimson roses fall, 
Bright June has told her story. 
The winds have from the hawthorn blown 
His cloud of blossom hoary. 
Let them die ; 
You and I 
Have visions of their glory. 

No linnet sings amid the whins. 

As in the blithe spring weather ; 
The drowsy bee alone is heard 
Above the purple heather. 
Wherefore fret ? 
Can we forget 
The songs we heard together ? 
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The birken leaves all flecked with brown, 

The com-fields yellow turning, 
Age slowly creeping o'er the year — 
Is't wise to slight such warning ? 
Should we weep 
If still we keep 
The love of Life's glad morning ? 
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OOR TOON EN'. 



I. 



THERE'S an auld wife bides at por toon en', 
She's kind, kind, an' cannie ; 
An' she's kenned by a' the baims about 

By naething else but Grannie. 
Oh but baims are bonnie, 

When their cheeks are rosy an' roun'. 
An' their sweet lips red wi' a pure heart's bluid, 
An' their lisp a heavenly sOun'. 



II. 



That auld wife lives in a wee thack hoose 

Sae bien, clean, an' cosie, 
Whaur she sits amang her bonnie baims, 

A snawdrap in a posie. 
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Oh but bairns are bonnie, 

When their cheeks are rosy an' roun', 
When their sunny heads, like thistle-down, 

Gae wan'rin through the toun. 

III. 

Their artless tales she maun hear them a*, 

An* queries unco funny, 
When their wee hearts ope, like budding flowers, 

On momin's sweet an* sunny. 
Oh but bairns are bonnie. 

When their cheeks are rosy an* roun*, 
Ere the frosts o* life aroun* them blaw, 

An* their warl* but ae wee toun. 

IV. 

A* labour o* love is lichtly borne — 

Aye sweet, sweet, an* ready ; 
An* Grannie*s love for ilk* bonnie bairn 

Is pure, pure, an* steady. 
Oh but bairns are bonnie, 

When their cheeks are rosy an* roun*, . 
An* their een, wee glancin* stars o* love, 

That lichten a* aroun*. 
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V. 

Through the winnock-neuk the sun blinks in 

On Grannie at her wheel, 
Minglin* the droon wi' the artless sangs 

O' the bairns that roun' her kneel. 
Oh but bairns are bonnie, 

When their cheeks are rosy an' roun' ; 
The sweetest sangs in the langest life 

Are sangs that bairnies croon. 

VI. 

When haughs are clad wi' the siller thorn, 

An' braes wi' the gowden whin, 
She wreathes their brows wi' fairer crowns 

Than the glitterin' gowd o' sin. 
Oh but bairns are bonnie, 

When their cheeks are rosy an' roun', 
Ere the sickly arts o' worldly pride 

Hae caused their hearts a stoun'. 

VII. 

On summer nichts, when the woods grow grey, 

An' hill-taps aye are sunny, 
The bairnies a' cluster 'bout her knee 

For kisses an' blessin's mony. 
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Oh but bairns are bonnie, 

When their cheeks are rosy an' roun', 
When they sport like lambs on the flowery knowes, 

Till weary, an* sunburnt broun. 

VIII. 

An' thrifty mithers may weel, weel wish 

That auld wife micht be spared : 
May they hae mony braw bairns to tell 

They grew in Grannie's yaird. 
Oh but bairns are bonnie, 

When their cheeks are rosy an' roun'. 
But a guid auld wife wi' a kin'ly heart 

To mae than bairns is a boon. 



1 
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"OOR AIN BURNSIDES." 

DOUN oor ain bumsides, 
'Mang oor ain heather glens, 
Where the moorcock craws, 

An* the red deer fen's. 
Where the keen gled scooves, 

An' the wild whaups flee, 
There are glintin's o' beauty 
Fair, fair to see. 

E'en the scaur 'neath the bank 

The bumie has torn, 
Round the rifled rock 

Wi' the waters worn. 
Has a charm to the heart 

An* a grace to the e'e — 
An' oh they are bonnie 

An' leesome to me. 

I 
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For there in the wee neuks 

The wild flowers hide, 
While the heather tufts 

Grow close by their side, 
An* the green moss creeps 

Ower the auld grey stane 
That has hurkled doun 

In the years bygane. 

Let them boast wha like 

O' their foreign lands, 
Wi* their purple skies 

An' their golden sands, — 
There are fairer sichts, 

A Scotsman kens, 
Doun oor ain bumsides, 

'Mang oor ain heather glens. 
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PARTING. 

LINGER, dearest, yet a while ; 
Courage, though fierce fate is calling : 
Give me one eternal smile, 
While the mortal dews are falling. 

Linger — let us hold this hour 

Sacred to the unreturning : 
Know my passion, know thy power. 

Know the hea\^ thou leavest burning ! 

If we must not meet again. 
Through the windings of our story. 

One last moment ease my pain, 
On my bosom lay thy glory. 

Never till this saddest kiss — 

Saddest, though a heaven of sweetness — 
Have I known the balm, the bliss. 

Of thy beautiful completeness. 
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All my soul is filled with thee, 
And, like moon-enchanted ocean, 

Throbs with tides of ecstasy, 
Tempests of divine emotion. 

O the curse of time and art, 
O the curse of human fashion. 

That could see us heart to heart, 
Yet so wreck our spotless passion ! 

Nay, my love, — I bless the fate 

That so tenderly revealed thee : 
Not ignobly loved, though late, — 

O my loss had fate concealed thee ! 

» 

Hark 1 The bleeding hour hath come. 
Cuts our twining souls asunder : 

But nor life nor death may sum 
Of our love the orbfed wonder ! 

O this utter sting of time ! 

Death were bliss, if both were dying : 
Golden were our funeral chime, 

We in one sweet shadow lying. 
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Weeping ! Weep thy precious tears \ 
Haply they shall soothe thy sadness : 

Mine is dry as fire, nor years 
Shall assuage the smouldering madness. 

Farewell ! This one kiss — the last ! 

God 1 the Joy and Sorrow Giver, 
Give us all the woe Thou hast, 

But, O part us not for ever ! 
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ROBERT BURNS. 
{Glasgow^ January 25, 1877.) 

ROBIN, Robin, lo ! 'tis your day, 
The Janwar day when you were bom ! 
We love you still, as well we may ; 
For still you give us smiles and tears, 
And sweetness to keep green the years, 
To strengthen hopes, to conquer fears : 
And now, in spite of spite and scorn. 
You rear your brow into the mom, 
Bold, unforlorn, 
Robin, Robin. 

Robin, Robin, with happy mind 

We bless the heavens that sent you here, 

When men were deaf and dumb and blind, 
And could not hear dear Nature sing, 
Nor touch love's tender human string, 
Nor see in each free man a king. 
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Till thrilled by you — man without fear : 
Then woke the land, all eye, all ear, 
Tongue, trumpet-clear, 
Robin, Robin. 

Robin, Robin, behold we come 

To laurel you, our Bard-king, there — 
Song-silent 'mid the passionate hum : 
Silent ! nay, but your lips of bronze. 
Shall start a living soul from stones, 
With Liberty's eternal tones. 

And Wake us from our mean despair 
To breathe the patriot's glorious air, 
Stern, glad, and fair, 
Robin, Robin. 

Robin, Robin, ring out your voice ; 

Kindle anew the flame of song ; 
And make the common world rejoice 
At right made might, at galling chains 
Falling beneath truth's lightning strains. 
At life made rich by honest gains, 

At tyrants lashed with their own thong, 
And nations trampling lie and wrong, 
Manly and strong, 
Robin, Robin. 



n 
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SIR IVY'S TOWER. 

A LEGEND OF TWEEDSIDE. 

SIR IVY was a patient wight, 
Simamed Greenleaf was he ; 
He had possessions great and strong, 
And an ancient pedigree. 

Nae armoured knights were in his ha*s, 
Nae dames or maidens fair ; 

Nae patient slave, nae beltit serf, 
Or minstrel-bard was there. 

His tenants were the stuntit ash. 

The nettle and the slae ; 
And there the owl and lanesome win' 

Made gruesome minstrelsy. 
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Full many a place o* ancient name 

Had fallen to him, I ween; 
A stronger hand in a' the land 

There wasna to be seen. 

Upon the bonny banks o' Tweed 
Dark Musgrave's castel stood — 

For many a year its strong, grey towers 
Were held by English blude. 

But wae was in the Ettrick Glen, 

And dule was on the hill — 
For he had slain the guid Trumbell, ^ 

Wha ne'er had dune him ilL 

That day Sir Ivy clamb the wa', 
And he swore an aith sae grim, — 

The deil micht flit, but he wad sit 
Till the castel fell to him. 

He had nae arms o' polished steel, 

He had nae mettled steed. 
But well he knew the English crew 

Wad rue that hapless deed. 

1 ' • Trumbell "—modem Tumbull. 
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Then bye there cam' a little grey man^ 

Wi' wings upon his back, 
And thrice he looted him lowly doon, 

But never a word he spak. 

" Oh gang your ways, ye little grey man, 
Gae warn the Waters three, ^ 

Tor I hae seized this fair castel. 
And lord o* it maun be." 

The wee grey man gaed down the howe. 
And he lap the crystal Tweed, 

Then roun' the chin o' Eildori hills 
He flashed wi' a corby's speed. 

He warned the men o' Melrose toon 
By ringing the guid kirk-bell ; 

He haltit a wee at the Leader foot. 
His dolefu' news to tell. 



1 "Little grey man" — supposed to be the founder of that 
modem institution, the "Press." 

2 <'Wam the Waters" is a common expression in ballad 
literature, signifying to raise an alarm. "Waters thtee" — the 
Tweed, the Leader, and Gala. 
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And when he cam' to the Broomhead Knowes, 
Where the 3talwart Johnstons bide, 

He settled him doon on the Bowlan' Brig, 
And warned the Galaside. 

« 

The Johnstons drew their guid braids words, 

The Elliots grap their spears, 
And auld Pringle slung on his belt, 

Nor thocht him o' his years. 

Awa they hied owre the Cowden hills, 

Wi' teeth set to the w\n'; 
The wee grey man lap i' the air. 

And flapped his wings abune. 

When they cam' to the banks o' Tweed, 

And stopped at the castel wa'. 
Grim Musgrave and his armit men 

Were dining in the ha'. 

" Come doon, come doon, ye English loon. 

Come doon wi' eident speed, 
For ye hae slain our brave Trumbell, 

And ye shall rue the deed." 
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Then up and spak the English knight 

Wi* haughty words and fine : 
" Go to your hills, ye hungry Scots — 

Go back until we dine." 

Then Pringle boundit to the front,— 

" Insult we mustna dree \ " 
And wi' a bang the dark-mailed gate 

Gaed in, in pieces three. 

They foucht wi' sword and pike and spear, 

Round court and castel wa', 
And up they clamb the guid braid stair, 

Intil the dining-ha*. 

" Come, stand ye up," bauld Pringle cried,- 

" Stand up and fight wi' me ; 
For I hae sworn by my grey hairs 

To pierce your fause bodie." 

Proud^ Musgrave drew his glittering blade, 

Full sure the day to win ; 
But ere he wot, the Scottish sword 

Had cleft him to the chin. 
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A Murray gat him by the heel, 

An Elliot by the heid, 
And owre the wa' his haughty form 

Was hurled into the Tweed. 

Oh sair they wrecked that fair castel, 

Frae keep to tower abune, 
And sair they burnt the chambers fine, 

That nane micht dwell therein. 

And aye sinsyne in cot and ha', 

In court and ladye's bower. 
That ruin on the banks o' Tweed 

Is called Sir Ivy's Tower. 
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SOUTH SIDE, GLASGOW. • 

{December 12, 1882.) 

" A yr AN, ye should hae come in summer, 

JLVx When the grass was green and lang, 
When the sheep sae fat and lazy 

Lay imseen its depths amang ; 
When the hill was rich wi* colour — 

Clad wi* flowers in plots fu' trim — 
And the swallows frae the suburbs 

In the gloarain' cam' to skim ; 
When the red haw-bloom was plenty. 

And the red beech shone fu* braw : 
Noo ye canna see a haet, man, 

But the cranreuch and the snaw." 

"Ay? It maybe was a pity 

That I sawnae't as ye say ; 
But for flowers I carenae muckle, 

A' arranged in plots like thae. 
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I hae aye been fond o' dreamin* 

Whare the swallows round me flew ; 
But o' sheep sae near the city 

Wha can think withoot a grue ? 
There were dougs, nae doot, to hund them 

Frae the shelter o' the trees, 
And to drive them to the slauchterer 

Every day by twas and threes. 
I hae seen the beech ye speak o', 

By the gay red haw-tree's side j 
But I thocht them aye but gaudries, 

That belang to wealth and pride. 
That the thocht was unco foolish 

I may own is maybe true, 
For they were as Nature made them. 

And they carednae whare they grew. 
What aboot them ! what aboot them ! 

But there's ae thing I maun say, 
That your hill was never grander 

Than it is this winter day, 
Wi' the hollies and the larches 

A' in cranreuch buskit gay." 

" Ah ! ye should hae come in summer, 
When the hill wi' folk was thrang; 
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When frae 'mang the bushes yonder 

Cam' the blackbird's wooin' sang. 
Aye a crood was streamin' hameward 

To the boroughs or the toon, 
Aye a crood was upward toilin', 

And anither saunterin' roon, — 
In the heechest heicht o' fashion 

Some, and ithers doucely bien ; 
And the Arab racin* barefoot 

Aye amang them could be seen, 
While upon the stage owre yonder 

Men o' music stood to blaw : 
But noo wha would care to wander 

Mang the cranreuch and the snaw ? " 

*' Ay ? Nae doot to them wha care for't 

Sic a crood micht pleasure gie ; 
But to be whare thoosands saw me 

Would be torment aye to me. 
I would ne'er mainteen that pleasure 

In that form's a thing to blame, 
But I rather would be wanderin* 

On the hills alane at hame. 
Just but think o' some bit nookie, 

O' the early spring-flowers fu'. 
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Whare the blackbird and the robin 

Sang their sangs to nane but you ! 
Weel I like to hear the bawnmen 

When oor native airs they blaw, 
But the crushin' and the jostlin' — 

No 1 I couldnae bear*t ava. 
If my hame were in the city, 

To come here I would be fain ; 
And when neist the cranreuch blossoms, 

I maun come and see't again. 
And I think that for its upkeep 

I mysel* some chairge would bear, 
Just to set a guid example 

To the folk that bide sae near. 



K 
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SUN-TAN: 



A MIDSUMMER DAY's DREAM. 



NOON : with the stark sun throbbing in a blaze 
Of molten light ; low hills aswim with haze ; 
Horizon-clouds dusk-soft i' the sullen heat ; 
A dim, moist land, rank-green to where the wheat 
Pours yellow torrent on the slope ; with line 
Of sky-gapped firs sombre against the shine. 
No stir of life, save where yon reaper reaps 
Solitary, — soundless the white steel leaps 
In the bog-grass; patient, with plash of foot 
Monotonous he goes ; the birds are mute : 
Yet unto me, prone in the matted grass. 
Heedless of what the hot hour brings to pass, 
Cometh a drift of song — a wayward note, 
Wherewith the singer seems to dance and float : — 
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I follow the World with frolic-kiss — 

Kiss of a laughing Lover ; 
I go where I may, woo whom I wis : 
Sure never merrier Life than this 
Can Earth or Air discover. 



I was a page in Titania's train — 

Loved of the Queen and petted ; 
I led the revels in moonlit lane 
Where shadows mixed : but I grew fain 
Of lustier life, and fretted. 



Wanton, in sooth, was the Fay Queen's court ; 

Goodly the smooth green spaces ; 
Gaily we rade in roystering sort : 
Yet I grew fain of winsomer sport, 

Bedight in blither graces. 

It was in the Hour when stars went wan, 

And Fairies home had ridden ; 
When dewy Silence lay on the lawn 
Where the dance had been : I waited the Dawn 

Deep in may-blossom hidden. 
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For I had woven of wayward whim 

A fairy web of treason ; 
And so, when the Hour sent light abrim, 
I waited the strong sweet will of Him 

Who rules the brighter season. 



A little grey Wind slipped by, and shook 

The Blossoms all awhisper ; 
The Dark crept softly from nook to nook ; 
The Dawn swept in and smote the brook 

Whitelier yet and crisper. 

All hushed in the white may-bloom I lay, 

A dusk Thing chilled and chidden. 
With thought that I was a foolish Fay — 
When soft ! the Sun's voice, stirring the spray, 
Atween the leaves was thridden. 



Aslant and warm was the message sent : — 

" Thou shalt be mine hereafter ; 
The noontide blue it shall be thy Tent ; 
Thy name Sun-Tan ; " — here the King's voice went 

In ripples of brown laughter. 
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I gat me out from the may-flower's mid, 

Brisk with a morning valour ; 
Aswing on the spray, with winking lid, 
I felt me free of the Day, and rid 

Of creeping moon-bred pallor. 



For ever free of the Day : to dance 
While mellow tunes are pipen ; 

To weave the fields in a golden trance ; 

And between the vines to glint askance 
When glossy juices ripen. 

To follow the World with frolic-kiss — 

Kiss of a laughing Lover \ 
To go where I may, woo whom I wis : 
Sure never merrier Life than this 

Can Earth or Air discover. 



I love the lovers of open Sky ! 

Oh many they and motley ! 
All easy friends of an honest eye, 
Who toss me greeting as I go by. 

Racing the South Wind hotly : 
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The Gipsy tenting beneath the bough, 
Low-bent with hazel cluster ; 

The Reaper at rest with shaded brow ; 

The Sailor guiding a lazy prow 
O'er seas of windless lustre ; 



With straying Lovers 'tween trellised bines 

Bright as they go together ; 
With swaying Dancers beneath hot vines ; 
With shepherd Lad who idly twines 

A bluebell with the heather. 



The Children love me — my way is meek 

With young brows whitely simple \ 
And many a tender noontide freak 
I set i' the smooth of a rosy cheek 
In glowing dance and dimple. 

The wrinkled Elders 1 woo, to win 

Smiles of a welcome comer ; 
In leafy haunt from the household din 
We -lurk together — till blood erst thin 
Throbs, with an ancient summer. 
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Oh fondest thing is the human Face, 

Sad though it be or merry ; 
And a winsome joy for me to trace 
A touch of shining, to add a grace 

Soft as a sun-ripe berry. 

To follow the World with frolic-kiss — 

Kiss of a laughing Lover ; 
To go where I may, woo whom I wis : 
Sure never merrier Life than this 

Can Earth or Air discover. 
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SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 



THE sun made merry with the sea, — 
In smile and laugh they sped the jest; 
And we went sailing, sailing free, 
Among the islands of the west : 
Light on our hearts lay human ills, 
As blue haze on the summer hills. 

We were a varied, jocund crew. 

Our many lives a tangled web ; 
Our friendships in the sunshine grew. 

Our flowing laughter knew no ebb : 
Whatever of good our lives might lack, 
That day we left a sunny track. 



We scare the lonely island-peace 
With breezy jesting leeward blown ; 

Of care our thought holds sweet surcease, — 
The wide horizon is our own : 
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Afar the CuchuUins dimly show 

In the thick sunshine's throbbing glow. 



A hamlet on our larboard lies 
I Within the shadow of a hill ; 

In gleams of white all dreamy wise 
j ■ It takes the sunshine warm and still : 

I The blue smoke, rising, thinly stirs 

Against the blackness of the firs. 



But see ! the captain's silent beck — 
Our flag dips halfway down the mast ; 

A sudden hush creeps o'er the deck, 
While slowly, slowly is borne past 

A burden black : no word is said ; — 

We stand in presence of the dead. 

A boat, with slow and measured oar, 
Comes o'er yon breadth of summer sea ; 

A wail floats wildly from the shore, 
And passes seaward waveringly : 

The sunny peace is swiftly rent 

From flashing sea to firmament. 
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All hushfully we gather round ; 

The coffined dead goes down the side 
With reverend hands ; no speech, no sound, 

Save the long wail that wavers wide : 
God ! see there, twinkling in the sun, 
" Flora Mackenzie, twenty-one " ! 

And that is all ; — the steamship throbs, 
The boat goes in the whitened waves, 

While strong men there choke down their sobs, 
And turn their thoughts to far-off graves : 

Slow dies the creaking of the oar. 

Slow dies the wail along the shore. 

The sun made merry with the sea, — 
In smile and laugh they sped the jest; 

While we went sailing, sailing free, 
Among the islands of the west : 

But on our hearts lay human ills. 

As thunder-clouds on summer hills. 
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THE AFTERTIME. 



I. 



A WEE cot-house abune the knowe, 
A snod fiower-yaird wi' mony a posie, 
AVhere lilacs bloom and myrtles grow 
Beside a bower fu' snug and cosie. 
'Twas there I woo'd my winsome May, 

Twas there I pressed her to my bosom, 
When spring keeked oot frae bank and brae, 
In mony a bud and mony a blossom. 

II. 

An auld kirk stands beside the stream 

That wimples through the daisied meadow. 
Where cowslips glint and lilies gleam 

Beneath the spreading bourtree's shadow. 
'Twas there I wed my bonny bride, 

When summer light was fain to linger; 
'Twas there, while nestling at my side, 

I placed the goud ring on her finger. 
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III. 

A lonely kirkyard i' the glen, 

Where mony a pearly tear has fallen, — 
Where silence seals the strifes o' men, 

Whatever their rank, whatever their callin' : 
When winter's blast piped i' the grove. 

When lingering blooms had fa'n and perished, 
'Twas there I laid my early love 

Beside a babe we baith had cherished. 



IV. 

But there's a Ian' ayont the blue, 

That kens nocht o' oor kittle weather ; 
Where a' the leal, the guid, and true, 

Though pairted lang, may yet forgather. 
There sits she by the gouden gates — 

For there I hae a tryst to meet her ; 
But love that strengthens while it waits 

Maks a' the aftertime the sweeter. 
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THE BAIRNS A' AT REST. 

THERE was din, as ye ne'er heard the like, 
'Mang oor bairns the nicht roun' the fire-en*; 
A* were busy as bees in a bike, 

A' were blithe as the birds in the glen : 
What wi' castles an' kirks built wi' stools, 
What wi' rhyming at spellings a' roun'. 
What wi' playing at ba' an' at bools ; 

But there's peace noo — they're a' cuddled doun. 

Noo the bairns are asleep, an' a calm 

Has fa'n roun' like a saft gloaming shade. 
An' a kind Hand unseen sheds a balm 

Ower their wee limbs in weariness laid. 
On their fair chubby faces we see 

Sic an evenly sweetness o' rest, 
That ye'd doubt but they'd borrowed a wee 

Frae the far-awa' realms o' the blest. 
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Like wee birds in a nest do they cower 

By ilk ither so cosy an' kin' ; 
Oh, their bed's like a rose-bed in flower, 

An' our glances o' love on it shine. 
Sae awa' wi' yer glairy goud crown 

Frae the cauld cunning fingers o* art ; 
But hurrah for the bairns that hae grown 

Like a living love-wreath roun' the heart ! 

We maun wheesht ! As we warm in their praise 

We micht wauken some flaxen-haired loon : 
See, already shot oot frae the claes, 

Just as lithe a wee limb's in the toun ! 
Hap it ower, hap it ower. Bonnie bairn, 

Whaur awa' may that wee footie pace ! 
The richt gait o' the warl's ill to learn, 

An' fair Fortune is fickle to chase. 

There are hid 'neath thae lashes so lang 

The full een that are stars o' the day; 
There lies silent the nursery sang 

On thae lips, fresh as mornings in May ; 
An' there beats in thae bosoms a life 

Mair o' promise than spring-buds are given. 
That maun meet the warl's favour and strife, 

An' shall mak' them or mar them for heaven. 
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Will ye guard them, ye angels o' peace, 

In this haven in the curtains o* night ? 
Will ye guide them, when dangers increase. 

Heaving oot in their day-ocean fight ? 
For, oh, whaur, frae the baimie sae wee 

To the baimie the biggest o' a*. 
Is the ane we'd first part wi', an' see 

To a bed in the mools taen awa' ? 
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THE BALLAD OF THE OWL. 

I. 

THE grey owl came home to his nest so late, 
That he blinked in the growing morn ; 
And he chuckled and croaked in his hollow throat, 
And muttered his bitterest scorn. 

II. 

But all he would say to his murmuring mates, 

As he lay in his cosy nest, 
Was, " Men are fools, and women are false, 

And the grey owFs love is the best ! " 

III. 

One morning he came when the sun was red — 

Red over the misty wood ; 
His wings were wet, and he shivered and croaked 

For the mist had chilled his blood. 
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IV. 

But anon he chuckled, " You will learn to-night, 
When the lark shrinks low in his nest. 

That men are fools, and women are false, 
And the grey owl's love is the best ! " 

V. 

When the moon rose up, when the moon was 
white, 

There were fluttering wings overhead, 
O'er a cold wet face and a cold clenched hand — 

But hark what the grey owl said ! 

VI. 

*' A poor laird's daughter was fair Isabel, 
But as proud as a queen with a crown ; 

She would give her hand for a jewelled comb, 
And her heart for a satin gown, 

VII. 

" And-oh, her cheeks were soft as cream, 

And her lips as warm as wine ; 
Said John o' the Birks, * By my mother's name, 

This maiden shall surely be mine ! ' 

L 
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VIII. 

" He courted her oft when the west was red, 

And her hair was golden bright ; 
He kissed her oft when the moon was high, 

And the ivy leaves glinted white. 

IX. 

" He woo*d her sweetly by dale and stream ; 

I have seen them side by side, 
Where the wild rose blushes as she then 
blushed — 

But oh for her heart of pride ! 

X. 

" Then two white wings rose up from the south, 

Soon two white sails were furled ; 
And the captain came down from his ship that 
had sailed 

Through the angriest waves of the world. 

XL 

" Then the sailor brave, with his arm round her 
waist — 

I have seen them e'e to e'e — 
As he woo'd her well by the cool white sand, 

Down by the shining sea. 
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XII. 

'** My son, my son ! beware of the maid, 

For Isabel's heart is light ; 
She hath pledged her troth to John o' the Birks, 

And meeteth him night by night.' 

XIII. 

" Two swords rang out on the wondering air, 

With clash, and parry, and thrust, 
Till John lay low in a lonely place. 

On his cold lips blood and dust. 

XIV. 

" The grey old knight from his castle hall 
Passed out, and he caught her hand — 

* I'll make you lady of all my house. 
And queen of all my land ! ' 

XV. 

" Then lightly she laughed and pledged her soul — 

But low in the moony wood. 
There was one lay dead who had loved her true 

To the last drop of his blood ! " 
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XVI. 

Tu-whit, tu-whoo ! cried the owls as they flew 
In the misty mom to their nest : 

" Oh, men are fools, and women are false. 
And the grey owl's love is the best ! " 
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A knight on the moorland brown and bare 
Lies cold and dead when the fight is done ; 
And the maiden will moan in her wild despair, 

^ When the spearmen return at the set o' the sun. 

\ But home must be guarded whatever betide, 

'■ And the brave lads of Yarrow to death must 

\ ride 

•: When the bale-fire gleams red o'er the Border. 
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THE BROKEN TROTH. 



ON Lammas day he spake a word, 
And scornfully he looked at me : 
Oh bitter, bitter were the words 
He said beside the siller tree ! 



I couldna speak for very pain, 

Sae cruel were the words " nae mair " ; 
And oh my heart it's like to break, 

And oh my heart it's sair, it's sair. 

And whiles I work, and whiles I spin, 
And whiles the loudest laugh I gie — 

A' that I may forget my grief, 
And ease my heart o' misery. 

For a' the sangs that ance I sang 
Wi' blythesome heart at e'enin fa'. 

And a' the words that ance I heard, 
Bring back the days that's fled awa'. 
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1 gied my love, my leal-heart love, 
And glad was I to keep back nane ; 

I gied it a', but a* is lost — 

Wae's me, my heart is tumin' stane ! 
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THE BURN. 

DREEPIN', creepin* 
Frae the hills ; 
Joinin*, twinin' 
Into rills ; 
Loupin', coupin' 
Owre the linns ; 
Purlin', curlin' 
'Mang the whins ; 
Lauchin*, daffin', 
DimpHn', wimplin', 
Tumblin', wumblin', 
Rattlin', prattlin' 
Wi' a bairaie's glee. 

Meetin,* greetin' 
Ither streams ; 
Swelling tellin' 
Lovers' dreams ; 
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r 

Hissin', kissin', 
^'' « ^^ Fu' o' pranks; . 

Toddlin', cuddlin* 
*Tween the banks ; 
Twirlin', swirlin', 
Glancin', dancin', 
Blinkin', jinkin*, 
Ringin*, singin', 
Wanton, blythe, an' free. 

Roamin', foamin* 
On its way ; 
Turnin', spurnin' 
Bank and brae ; 
Length'nin', strength'nin', 
Prood an' bauld, 
^ Ripplin', cripplin', 

Growin' auld ; 
Nearin', fearin', 
Ocean hearin', 
Sighin', dyin', 
Ever lyin' 
In the silent sea. 
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THE CRAW'S WEDDING. 



T 



I. 

^WA craws sat 

On a high tree tap, 
Oh bricht grew the gowd on the whin ; 
An' milk-white an' high 
Sailed the clouds through the sky — 
The bonnie blue sky — 
That was pure as the angels frae sin. 

II. 

Twa craws sat 

On a high tree tap, 
An' crawflowers were seen in the dell ; 
An' through the grey wuds 
Were the downy saugh buds 
In silvery cluds, 
An' the burnie crooned sangs 'bout itsei'. 
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III. 

Tvva craws sat 

On a high tree tap, 
While clear rang the Sabbath morn bells ! 
The sweet sounds were borne 
On the wings o' the morn — 
That early March morn — 
That pure love's happy union foretells. 

IV. 

Twa craws sat 

On a high tree tap, 
An' the merle sang sweet frae the thorn ; 
Oh, sae sweetly he sang, 
While the Sabbath bells rang — 
Sae clear, clear an' lang. 
Quo' the caw, " Isna this a blythe morn ? " 

V. 

Twa craws sat 

On a high tree tap. 
An' didna weel ken what to say ; 
Love maks ane look fule, 
Wae, tongue-tackit, an' dule — 
Like bairns at the schule — 
When first woke to love's tremblin' lay. 
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VI. 

Twa craws sat 

On a high tree tap, 
Oh, ken ye what they twa did dae ? 
They kissed ane anither, 
An' vowed they would ever 
Be happy thegither, 
An' cuddle an' coo a' the day. 

VII. 

Twa craws sat 

On a high tree tap, 
Quo' he, " Leddy, this winna dae : 
We maun big us a nest, 
Where at e'en you can rest — 
A cozie, warm nest — 
That will shield a' the bairns that we hae." 

VIII. 

Twa craws sat 

On a high tree tap, 
Nae langer that sweet Sabbath-day, 
But gaed fleein' awa, 
Wi' a cheery " caw, caw," 
A blyther **caw, caw." 
Oh, wha was mair happy than they ? 
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THE CREATION OF MAHOMET. 



T 



O GOD, the merciful and clement, 
praise ! 



Ere man's heart throbbed, or genii from the blaze 
Of sacred fire leapt, shining, at God's word ; 
Ere purest elemental waves had stirred 
And kissed with clean lips the high throne of God ; 
Ere pearly heavens of cloud were spread abroad. 
Or ere Bahmut, the Sacred Fish, was blest 
By bearing dry earth o'er the waters* breast — 
The holy God dwelt in the supremest sphere 
Of immortality ! Not those who hear 
Such syllables as thrilled the coloured clay, 
Who stand within intensest light, and pray 
On one foot restlessly ; nor yet the Seven 
Who swiftly speed to the remotest heaven 
At His word, can unfold the perfect grace 
Which glorifies God's unrevealfed face 1 
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Clad in rich light, on which no shade could fall, 
He reigned alone, the One, the glorious All, 
Eternity he compassed in a thought ! 

The ages passed beneath His smile, and brought 
The pregnant moment when His word sublime 
Bade the quick stream of being flow through time. 
God spake, and lo ! the eternal element, 
Divinest ether, thrilled at the event ; 
The trembling essence felt the tide of life. 
And surged with ecstasy. 

Born in the strife, 
A fonnless cloud of shimmering dust uprose. 
Like that which whirls when the fierce simoom blows 
O'er sacred Mecca's vale of gleaming sand. 
Sweet stillness came at the divine command, 
And rhythmic order touched the troubled throng 
Of the primordial atoms, as a song 
Soothes a discordant heart to sweeter tone. 
Then paused the cloud on which the Great Light 

shone — 
The pulsing particles, with tender glow. 
Swung in their sparkling orbits to and fro. 
Like glittering mist, or starry nebulae. 
All quivering with the soft recurrent sway 
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Of myriad motions, without pause or jar. 
'Twas like a web of rays from sun and star, 
Like sunny meshes on a windy rill — 
It was sweet melody made visible ! 
So paused the sparkling cloud of precious dust, 
Which held the seeds of hope for all the just, 
Before the presence of Creative Will. 
The infinite void of eager space grew still. 
When, from the inmost core of dazzling white, 
A marvellous hand, bathed in celestial light, 
Came, bearing in its glowing palm a spark 
Of living fire, which flamed through chaos dark, 
The living soul fresh from the living God ! 

Oh, with full heart, ye faithful, thank and laud 
The Lord of Love, the Merciful, the Wise, 
Who leads our stumbling feet to Paradise ! 

Clear in the centre of the gleaming cloud 
The vivid fire was placed, and lo ! the crowd 
Of glittering atoms whirled, and flashed, and 

closed. 
In shining myriads where the light reposed. 
Upon the sacred seed the dust grew dense. 
When, O sweet wonder ! in the light intense 
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It bloomed in form and ripened into sense ! 
There, with the glory in his opening eyes, 
Great Mahomet, the Prince of Paradise, 
The first flower of the barren fields of space 
Bent worshipping before God's hidden face ! 
Through the vast regions swept a tremulous roll 
When the fine ether clasped the new-bom souL 
The light shook, and the sovereign voice outburst. 
Ringing through solitude : " Thou art the first 
O'er whom my living light bums, as the sun 
Shall burn above the world — the chosen one, 
Revealer of celestial mysteries, 
The prophet and the leader of the wise ! 
Behold, the green earth shall arise and glow, 
The wide seas sparkle, and the waters flow ; 
Above them all high heaven shall be outspread 
For thy sole sake. The living and the dead 
Shall sing or mourn ; pure Paradise shall bloom 
With fragrant flowers, and the place of doom 
Shall hold, for retribution, fiery woe 
Because of thee. Supremest tmth shall flow 
Through the wise mlers of thy holy line ; 
My light on their prophetic brows shall shine 
The apostolic symbol of their Lord ! 
And neither plague nor tempest, fire nor sword, 

M 
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Nor countless sins of men, nor demons' ire, 
Shall conquer the strong spirits which aspire 
To bear my glory through the troubled war, 
Till thou shalt flash upon them like a star 
And Islam raise above the fume and fret. 
There is no God but God, and Mahomet 
Is God's high prophet .! " 

When the words were said, 
Across the hungering waste the spirit fled, 
And at the bidding of creative power 
The universe unfolded as a flower. 



r 
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THE DEAD CID. 

[See Book XI., sections 12, 13, 14, and 17 of Southey's transla- 
tion of the Crdnica del Cid.] 

IN San Pedro de Cardena, 
High in his ivory chair, — 
With face so fresh and comely, 

With eyes so bright and fair, 
With vast white beard in order, — 

For six long years and more 
Had sat the great dead hero, 

The Cid Camp^adbr. 
All richly carved and golden, 

Rose o'er the ivory seat, 
The blazoned baldachino, — 

But at the dead Cid*s feet 
The beautiful Ximfena, 

The wife he loved so dear. 
Lay wrapped in spicbd sendal 

Beside her noble fere. 
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Clad in' his purple mantle, 

He sat — so strangely grand ! 
The long strings of his mantle 

He held in his right hand ; 
His mighty sword Tizona, 

Which many a Moor had cleft, 
Sheathed in its graven scabbard, 

Was lying in his left. 

In San Pedro de Cardena, 

Each year they sanctified 
With solemn mass and sermon 

The day the great Cid died : 
The monks sang Miserere^ 

The abbey bells were tolled, 
The poor were fed at table, 

And clothed against the cold. 
And with the seventh high feast-day, 

Behold it came to pass. 
There thronged a mighty gathering 

To hear the dead Cid's mass ; 
And Jew and turbaned Moslem 

Had swarmed from near and far — 
Foul dogs ! — to gaze upon thee. 

My hero of Bivkr. 
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And when Don Garcia Tellez, 

The Abbot, saw how great 
The crowd in the cathedral, 

The crowd about the gate, 
He came down from the pulpit. 

" My sons, go forth," said he, 
" And I will preach my sermon 

Beneath the walnut tree." 

And while he there stood preaching, 

Withiii the chapel hid, 
A Jew, a miscreant, lingered 

Before the great dead Cid, — 
Marvelling to see him seated 

Upon his ivory chair, 
With beard so long and hoary. 

And face so fresh and fair ; 
And holding in his right hand 

His cloak-strings, while the brand — 
The mighty sword Tizona — 

Lay sheathed in his left hand ! 
And when this unbeliever 
I Turned from the ivory throne, 

I And peered about the chapel, — 

He saw he was alone ! 
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Now loud and clear, now fainter 

The Abbot's speech he heard ; 
He heard the great tree's branches 

By fitful breezes stirred ; 
And when Don Garcia's sermon 

Had touched his hearers, he 
Could hear the vast crowd's murmur 

As of a human tree. 
The gorgeous windows painted 

The banner of the dead ; 
But to himself this heathen 

Began to think, and said : 
" This is that mighty body, 

Which, living, all men feared ! 
Now, Cid, what harm befalls him 

Who plucks you by the beard ? " 
One step he takes advancing — 

He lifts his hand and sneers ! — 
Ah me ! what shrieks of terror 

Are these the Abbot hears ? 
What screams for help and mercy. 

That ring so long and loud ? 
The Abbot leaves his preachment 

And hastens through the crowd. 
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Within the silent chapel, 

Before the ivory throne, 
Livid with fright, and lifeless, 

The Jew lay stark as stone ! 
For lo ! the great dead hero 

Had shifted his right hand, 
And from its sheath a palm's breadth 

Had drawn the mighty brand ; 
The mantle strings had loosened, 

The mantle-dropped to ground. 
As, starting on the heathen, 

The Cid had lived — and frowned ! 
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THE DEAD MARCH. 
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ARK ! the rolling of a drum 
O'er the city's busy hum ; 
Rattle ! Rattle ! Rattle ! Rattle ! everywhere. 
In the winter, in the summer, 
Ever beating goes the Drummer, 
In the day-time and the night-time he is there. 
Drum ! Drum ! Drum ! 
Come ! Come ! Come ! 
Come ye poor ones, come ye wealthy, 
Come ye weakly, come ye healthy. 
From your palaces of gold, 
From your hovels dark and cold ; 
Hear the summons to the legions who must follow 

to my strain, 
Saith the grim and ghastly Drummer, as he stalks 
through street and lane. 
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Hark ! the rolling of a drum, 
And its hearers fast succumb ; 
S.attle! Rattle! Rattle! Rattle! how they go. 
See the youthful, see the hoary, 
How they swell the drummer's glory 
As they join the silent army lying low. 
Drum ! Drum ! Drum ! 
Come ! Come ! Come ! 
IVe no titles, IVe no laurels, 
IVe no sorrows, I've no quarrels, 

Leave the gods ye worship niost, 
Leave the things of which ye boast ; 
Hear the summons to the legions who must still 

with me depart, 
Saith the all-commanding Drummer to the unex- 
pecting heart. 

Hark ! the rolling of a drum, 
Ever answered 'tis by some ; 
Rattle! Rattle! Rattle! Rattle! far and near. 
Now a husband, now a mother. 
Now a sister, now a brother, 
At the rolling leave the idols they revere. 
Drum ! Drum ! Drum ! 
Come ! Come ! Come ! 
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Ye shall rest in dreamless slumber, 
Ye shall have nor care nor cumber, 
I am King, and ye my slaves, 
All your all is but your graves ; 
Hear the summons to the legions that have been 

and yet will be, 
Saith the universal Drummer, as he marches on 
with glee. 
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THE DEFEATED. 

MY happy morn of youthful years 
Was not bedimmed with tears ; 
Hope, like the genial orb of fire, 

Illumed each pure desire ; 
And things impossible to bearded men 
Were easy conquests then. 

I swore me liegeman to the light, 
. To human weal and right ; 
Life's splendid ills I would not grasp. 

Because they hid the asp ; 
And the white lies that mean men tell, 

I sent them back to hell. 

But the high visions of the morn 

Wither in midday scorn ; 
And man, sore hammered by the Fates, 

Oft does the thing he hates : 
So I, who early walked in heaven. 

Fell earthward, rent and riven ; — 
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Fell earthward — and the things I spumed 
When life, a pure star, burned, 

Became, perforce, my daily mates, 
Not loves, but hideous hates ; 

As if for sins and base desires, 
God burned my soul with fires. 

Ye who are young, and pure, and free, 

Stand fast by liberty ! 
And follow still each holy vision 

With unappalled decision ; 
And still, though lashed by pitiless fate, 

Touch not the thing you hate. 

Let not the tempter's kiss of fire 

Quench one divine desire ; 
Be scorned, be hated, be reviled, 

Yet be thou mercy's child ; — 
Better, like Stephen, bleed and die, 

Than live an honoured lie ! 
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THE EAGLET AND THE CHILD. 

I. 

THE Baron cam' to his castle yett : 
" O wifie, let me in ; 
For I wi' rain and bluid am wet, 

And sair and weary-blin'." 
His leddy lookit down and saw 
Her dear lord standin' there, 
Wi' bluid upon his brow o' snaw, 
And on his yellow hair. 

" Whaur hae ye been sae lang and late, 

What deed is't ye hae dune ? " 
" I've brought our son an eaglet-mate , 

Frae Corriemulzie Linn. 
The parent eagles, fierce as fire. 

Did strike me wi' their wings ; 
I gave them o' my dirk's keen ire. 

And dyed the Corrie's springs. 
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" But bring babe Ronald forth to see 

This plaything o' the wild — " 
Rushed in the nurse — "Oh, wae is me, 

An eagle's stown the child ! " 
" Awa', awa*, ye guilty man ! " 

The anguished mither said ; 
" 'Tis son for son, 'tis ban for ban — 

O God that I were dead ! " 



II. 



The eagle cam' to the wren's nest : 

" O Jenny, are ye in ? 
Some counsel gie me o' the best, 

For I wi' grief am blin\" 
And Jenny lookit out and saw 

The puir bedraigled king, 
Wi* bluid upon his beak and claw, 
, And jaups on ilka wing. 

"Whaur hae ye been sae late and lang. 
What waefu' deed's been dune ? " 

" Oh, we hae tholed a cruel wrang 
At Corriemulzie Linn. 
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The Baron climbed into our nest — 

Ower late we saw him there — 
And tore our darling frae our breast, 

To please his baby heir. 

" But I hae played his ain dark game, 

And reft his babe frae him. 
What will he think when he gangs hame 
, To find his cradle toom ? 
O Jenny, speak and counsel me, 

And gie my heart relief; 
It boils within me like a sea 

Of fire, and rage, and grief." 

" Awa', awa*, ye cruel king, 

Wha come for counsel here ! 
Your bluidy claw, your jaupit wing. 

They shake my breast wi' fear : 
Awa^ and tak' the bairn wi' speed 

Unto his mither's knee ; 
A kindly deed's a kingly deed 

That sets the captive free." 
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III. 

The human mither sabbit sair ; 

While round her and the Chief 
The eagle-mither rent the air 

Wi' cries o' rage and grief. 
" O husband ! tak' the eaglet hame 

Unto his ain dear nest ; 
A parent's heart is a' the same 

In man or eagle's breast." 

The eaglet heard his mither's cry, 

And shook his helpless wings, 
And screamed a prayer unto the sky, 

As to the King of kings. 
The Baron tossed the youngling free 

Upon the dial-stane ; 
Then with a swoop and clutch of glee 

The eagle had her ain. 

Yet sair and sairer did she greet, 
Babe Ronald's mither fair ; 

" Oh, give me back my son, my sweet, 
Ye powers of earth and air ! " 
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" Be comforted, my wife, my joy, 

And I'll redeem my sin ; 
III seek and find oiir darling boy 

By Corriemulzie Linn." 

But hark ! — a sound — a surge of wings, - 

wonder ! O delight ! 
The eagle, son and sire of kings, 

Brought hame the baby wight : 
Then flashing into heaven wi' speed. 

Shrieked forth exultingly, 
" A kindly deed's a kingly deed 

That sets the captive free !" 
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THE ENCHANTED BRIDLE. 

AN AYRSHIRE LEGEND. 
I. 

"/^^ ET up, get up, my merrie young men, 

V^T And saddle my guid bay steed ; 
For 1 maun ride to St Mirren's Kirk, 
And the time draws on wi' speed." 

Then up and spak his bonnie young wife : 
" What for suld ye gang there ? 

Tis past the hour for vesper sang, 
*Tis past the time for prayer." 

Then up and spak his only son : 

" I hear the sad sea's maen ; 
O think on the mirk and eerie night ! 

O think on the wind and rain ! 
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*' The shore is wild, the glen is deep, 

The moor is rough and hie ; 
And he who rides on sic a night 

Suld hae guid companie." 

" Ye speak but true, my bonnie young wife. 

The time o* prayer is by ; 
Ye speak but true, my only son. 

The wind and waves are high. 

" The shore is wild, the glen is deep. 

The moor is cauldand wide ; 
But I hae a tryst at St Mirren's Kirk, 

And I trow I downa bide." 

He mounted on his Strang bay steed. 

Nor dreamed o* rain or wind ; 
The lanesome whaup cried on before, 

The houlet screamed behind. 

" Speed on, speed on, my guid bay mare. 

Nor heed that melodie ! 
'Tis but the sang o' the lone mermaid. 

As she sings to the wintry sea. 
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" Haud up, baud up, my bonnie bay steed. 

Till ye wun to bank or brae I 
For the wan water o' Fairlie bum 

I trow has tint its way." 

The thunder brattled wi' eerie thud, 
As he rade ower the moor o' Kame ; 

But when he cam to the Baidland hill. 
The lichtnin' spelled his name. 

When he gaed by the mountain tarn. 

And through the Biglee moss. 
He saw a lowe on St Mirren's Kirk, 

Abune the guid stane cross. 

And when he cam to the auld kirkyaird. 
Wow ! but he shook wi' dread ; 

For there was a ring o' seven witches 
A' dancin' abune the dead. 

There were twa grim hags frae Saltcoats toon, 
And twa frae the Kirk o* Shotts, 

And twa cam ower frae the Brig o* Turk, 
And ane frae John o' Groats. 
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O wha was he in that hellish ring 

Wi' buckles abune his knee ? 
He was clad in a garb o' guid braidclaith, — 

I'se warrant the Deil was he ! 

And aye he keckled, and aye he flang, 

As the hags gaed merrilie round, 
Till the frightened banes i' the kirkyaird mool 

Lap up through the quaking ground. 

Then bye cam a muckle cormorant, 

And it jowed the auld kirk bell ; 
The lowe gaed out, the witches fled, 

And the Deil stood by himseP. 

The wind blew up, and the wind blew doon, 

Till it felled an auld ash-tree ; 
And the Deil cam ower to the kirkyaird yett, 

And he bowed richt courteouslie. 

" O cam ye here to be purged or shriven, 

Qr cam ye here to pray ? " 
"01 cam here for the bonnie bridle 

Ye promised me yesterday. 
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" I wad ride on the back o' the nor'-east wind ; 

I wad prance through the driving storm ; 
And I wad own the guid bridle 

That wad keep me aye frae harm." 

" Gin I gie you the gift ye seek, 

O what will ye gie me ? 
Gin I gie you the bonnie bridle, 

what sail be my fee ? " 

" I am chief o* the knights o* Cunninghame ; 

1 am laird o' the green Cumbray ; 
And 111 gie you a bonnie white doo 

When ye pass by that way." 

He is aflf on the wings o' the nor'-east wind, 

Wi' a speed that nane may learn ; 
He has struck red fire frae the black Kame hill. 

And flashed ower the Baidland cairn. 

And aye he shook his strange bridle, 

And aye he laughed wi* glee. 
As his wild steed danced doon the mountain-side 

Unchecked by rock or tree. 
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" up and see this eerie sicht ! " 
Cried a^hepherd in Crosby glen ; 
. But as he spak the swift bay steed 
Had passed ayont his ken. 

" O up and see this wild horseman, 
And his horse wi' the clankin' shoon ! " 

But ere the eye could be turned to look, 
He had clanged through Ardrossan tooi 

And aye he rade, and aye he laughed, 

And shook his bridle grim ; 
For there wasna a rider in a' the land 

Could ever keep sichl o' him. 



" Get up, get up, my merrie young men. 

Get up, my sailors gay ; 
For I wad sail in my bonnie white boat, 
To the shores o' fair Cumbray." 

He set his face to the saut, saut sea, 
He turned his back to land ; 

And he sang a lUt o' a guid luve-lay 
As he gaed doon the strand. 
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He hadna been a league frae shore, 
A league but barely three, • 

When oot and spak his only son : 
" Send my guid page to me. 

" Now saddle me fast my father's steed, 

Put his new bridle on : 
For I maun ride to Portincross 

Before the licht is gone." 

Then up and spak his young mother : 
" My son, that maunna be ; 

The rocks are high, the steed is wild. 
And I fear the gurly sea. 

** I dreamed a dolefu' dream yestreen, 
And grat till my een were blin* ; 

O if ye ride that wild bay steed, 
I fear ye'U ne'er come in." 

" Come, cheer ye up, my mother dear, 
Fause dreams ye maunna dree ; 

What gies sic joy to my father's heart. 
Will no bring grief to me." 
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Now he has mounted the bonnie bay steed, 

And he has seized the rein ; 
" Cheer up, cheer up, my sweet mother. 

Till I come back again." 

The first mile that he rade alang, 

His een were lit wi' glee ; 
The second mile that he rade alang. 

His heart beat merrilie. 

The third mile that he rade alang, 

His feet danced in his shoon ; 
And ere the fourth mile he had rade 

His brain gaed whirling roon\ 

He flang the reins frae oot his han* — 

The s^teed gaed briskly on, 
bwer rock and fen, ower moor and glen, 

By loch and mountain lone. 

The sun blinked merrily in the lift ; 

Pearls gleamed on ilka tree ; 
The bonniest hues o' rainbow licht 

Were flickerin' on the sea. 
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O sweet is the smile o' the opening rose, 

And sweet is the fuU-blawn pea; 
And sweet, sweet to the youthfu' sense, 

Were the ferlies he did see. 

Fair forms skipped merrily by his side, — 

The gauze o* goud they wore ; 
But the blythest queen o* a* the train 

Danced wantonly on before. 

" Come here, come here, my bonnie young May, 

Sae sweet as I hear ye sing ; 
Come here, come here, my ain true luve, 

And 1*11 gie ye a pearlie ring." 

He urged the steed wi* his prickly heel, 
Till the red blude stained her side ; 

But he ne'er could reach that fause young May 
Sae fast as he might ride. 



He rade and rade ower the wide countrie. 
Till mirth gave place to pain ; 

The sun dropped into the cauld, cauld sea. 
And the sky grew black wi' rain. 
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" Haud in, baud in, my guid bay steed, 

Sae fast as ye seem to flee ; 
I hear the voice o' my dear mother, 

As she greets at hame for me. 

" O halt ye, halt ! my bonnie bay steed, 
There's dule by the sounding shore ; 

Nae pity dwells in the bleak, bleak waves, 
Sae loud as I hear them roar. 

" O help me, help ! my sweet mother ; 

Come, father, and succour me 1 " 
But the only voice in the lone mirk nicht 

Was the roar o' the gruesome sea. 

He has lookit east, he has lookit wast, 
He has peered through the blinding hail ; 

But the only licht on the wide waters 
Was the gleam o* his father's sail. 

He has lookit north, he has lookit south, 

To see where help might be ; 
But the wild steed leapt ower the black headland. 

And sank in the ruthless sea ! 
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O when his father reached the shore, 

Sair did he greet and maen, 
When he thought on the fair young face 

He ne'er might see again. 

" Come back, come back, my bonnie young son 1 

Come back and speak to me ! " 
But he only heard through the grey, grey licht 

The sough o' the pitiless sea. 

" O gie me a kiss o' his red, red lips. 

Or a lock o* his gouden hair ! " 
But the heartless wind, wi' an eldritch soun', 

Aye mocked at his despair. 

O cauld was the bite o' the plashing rain. 

And loud was the tempest's roar ; 
And deep was the grief o' the father's heart 

As he stood by the hopeless shore. 



" Wae, wae on my tryst at St Mirren's Kirk ! 

That bargain I sairly rue. 
When I took ower the Deil's bridle, 

And sold my bonnie white doo ! " 
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HO is the Heretic? 
The man who hath the wit 
To find a truth, and follow it 
Through all its subtle tissues 
Unto its rightful issues : 
Whether, in following, his strength be spent. 
And all his fortune rent ; 
Whether he be hungry and ill-clad, 
And his kinsfolk call him mad ; 
Or the rich refuse to fee him. 
Or the pious flee him, 
Or the priest to marry him, 
Or, when he dies, to bury him : 

He is the Heretic ; 

And worse, to the cool, 

Wise world, a fool ! 
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But he is God's fool ! 
For what does it matter — 
The folly and the clatter, 
The lifted eyebrow, the cold shoulder, 
And the word that is colder; 
The withering curse 
Of a penniless purse ; 
Poverty and its rags, 
Hunger and its jags ; 
The public shame 
Of a branded name ; 
Or the merciless fire 
Of the priest's mean ire ? 
What matter all these woes, 
If within him glows 
The heavenly beauty 
Of completed duty ? 
Above or beneath the sod. 
The fool is with God. 
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THE LADDER. 

IN our wood-yard one apple- tree 
Quite touched the sky, I knew ; 
And when the boughs swung I could see 
Blue bits of heaven break through. 

The big red apples glittered bright 

So high up in the sun, 
An angel, without stooping, might " 

Have plucked the topmost one. 

A long green-painted ladder leant 
Among the boughs ; — ^'twas odd, 

But I was sure that ladder went 
Right up the tree to God. 

I longed to climb and see His place ! 

But then I was so young — 
Just three — and what a fearful space 

Divided rung from rung ! 
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THE LEGEND OF THE AULD ROAD 

TO RUGLEN; 

OR, 

The Origin of the "Dominie's Hole," 

[The "Dominie's Hole" is a deep pool in the river Clyde, 
about half a mile, as the crow flies, below Ruglen Bridge, and 
is directly in the line of the traditional subterranean passage 
between the Cathedral Church of Glasgow and the ancient 
town of Ruglen.] 

THE auld Hie-Kirk's a feckfu' kirk, 
That's stood for mony a year, 
Whaur doun the dell, wi' peacefu' croon, 
The bumie wimpled clear. 

It stands as steeve as e'er it did 

In the brave fechtin' days, 
When sancted kings and warrior knights 

Withstood auld Scotland's faes. 
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The Pechts that reared wi' pious hands 

Its pinnacles sae gay, 
Like modywarts, hielow the grund 

Had dug a secret way 

Frae gude Sanct Mungo's sacred crypt 
To Ruglen's ancient tour, — 

A curious arch, and strongly built, 
Wi' stanes and lime secure ; 

Whaur duly e'en and mora they trudge 

To labour and to rest, 
All sworn to great King Hiram true, 

Whose sign-word they possessed. 

But this auld road to Ruglen town 

Was lang disused, for dread 
Of waukrife ghaists and winycows, 
Which slavish terror bred. 

For mony a fearsume tale was rife 

Anent that dreary den, 
Whaur murderers gaed to hide their ge 

But ne'er cam oot again. 
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And cruel mithers, it was said, 

To skug their mortal sin, 
The ill-got helpless bairns had thrown 

That gruesome hole within. • 

But mystery got mixed wi' greed, 

And wild conjecture grew. 
That gold untold lay there for him 

Wha skaithless could gae througL 

At length a wight wi' learning bauld 
Would daur this haunted cave, — 

He feared nae bogles black or white, 
This pedagogue so brave. 

For he would conjure ghaist or deil 

Wi* Latin's magic force, 
And Erse, if ony Hieland fiend 

Should try to bauk his course. 

Wi' staff in hand he ventured in. 

His dog went by his side ; 
A collier's cruisie on his head. 

His darksome way to guide. 
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Short distance, and the road got rough, 
And then slooped sharply down, 

Whaur through a muddy pool he plunged. 
That splairged him to the croun. 

But sair forfeuchan as he felt. 

And bruised in every limb, 
Nae howe or humplock, wet or dry, 

Should ever daunton him. 

Though bats and rats were thick and thrang 

He bravely warstled through, 
But eldritch sounds and shapeless sights 

He could not well construe. 

Sometimes he heard, or thought he heard. 

Coarse laughter, gibe, and jeer 
Frae them wha should hae been his freends 

He helpM mony a year. 

Is vile ingratitude the rule 

Amang the sons of men ? 
Maun dominies always find it true 

With nine in every ten ? 
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His een bewiddied he could see 

Hobgoblins strange and wild, 
The headless ghaists and hornfed deils 

That scared him when a child. 

A thousand angry iron tongues 

Roared through his 'wildered brain, 

A thousand fiends hissed in his ears 
Their source of endless pain. 

When doun-distraught, a twinklin' light 

Did then his hopes restore, 
And cheered him wi' the happy thought 

His task was nearly o'er. 

Delightful dream of proud success, 

With wonders to explain, 
When lo ! a flood of hungry ghouls 

Rushed through th* infernal den. 



They whisked him through the murky air 
Wi' deaf ning scream and yell, 

And whirling round their grimy chief 
The helpless victim fell. 
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Wi' that sharp rod he used to wield 
They whacked him soun' and sore : 

"Now, cruel caitiff! came you here 
To wriggle and to roar? 

" Twine out his lugs, root out his tongue. 

Pike out his pryin' een ; 
Nae sleeky clyper shall disclose 

What must remain unseen." 

Thus spoke a fierce malignant deil, 

When Satan made reply — 
" Give him some adder's broth to sup. 

As well as brimstane pie. 

" Has he forgot, what aft he preached, 
And called right sound advice. 

How vulgar curiosity 
Destroyed old Paradise? 

** Give him a chance — now fire the mine ! " 

The dreadful monarch said : 
In thunder burst the hollow pend, 

As through the air they fled. 
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Up through the Clyde, wi' stanes and lime, 

The dominie was blown, 
Wi' singit wig, poor drookit carle, 

And lay where he was thrown. 

When found upon the grassy bank, 

A sorry sight was he. 
Sick and disgusted wi' his brag 

The deevil's face to see. 

To ghostly spirits he nae mair 

Wi' conjuring thought attends. 
Nor spirits that appear in gills 

Does he regard as friends. 

Poor bawtie's fate I'm wae to tell, 

To deils a burning shame : 
His skin was hanging by his tail. 

As he rushed madly hame. 

This hurly-burly chanced langsyne, — 
How lang there's nane can say ; 

And naething like it has occurred 
In oor enlightened day. 
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The skuil-brod's scientific lamp; 

Illumine ilka place ; 
Nae ghaist or deil gets licence : 

To scaur the coming race. 

But yet within that haunted poi 
Sits watch, with cmel care, 

A greedy kelpie, sworn to grab 
Whoever ventures there. 
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THE LEVEL CROSSING. 






JOE SMITH ? Yes, mates, I knew him well 
As rough as rough could be ; 
Yet spite of all that parsons say, 
There's worse on earth than he ! 



He wasn't a man as parsons love — 

I daresay they are right — 
For Joe was given to drink and swear, 

And gloried in a fight 



There wasn't much of the saint in him. 

Only he never lied, 
And few whoVe lived a better life 

A nobler death have died. 
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His death ? Ay, lads, I mind it well. 

And how the sun did shine 
On the level crossing that April mom, 

Athwart the railway line ! 

The gates were shut and fastened, 
That no one might pass through ; 

A distant rumbling plainly told 
The Scotch express was due. 

On the hillside I was working, 

While Joe sat on the grass, 
Waiting 'longside the rails below, 

Until the train should pass. 

The mom was cool and bright and still, 
The lark sang sweet and clear ; 

I always think of Joe, poor lad, 
Whene'er that song I hear. 

He sat by the railway smoking. 

Thinking of — who can say ? 
Mayhap of last night's spree, mayhap 

Of some one far away ! 
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The Level Crossing. 



Still sang the lark — when suddenly 
There came a cry from Joe ; 

I turned : O God ! how faint I felt 
At what I saw below ! 

The gates, I Ve said, were bolted fast ; 

But clamb'ring through the fence 
On to the line a child had strayed — 

God help its innocence ! 

There came the engine tearing on, 

With its exulting scream, 
And fierce it seemed and merciless. 

Like a monster in a dream. 

Right on the track the infant stood, 

A primrose in its hand. 
And on the coming death it smiled. 

Too young to understand. 



One moment more had been too late : 

Joe bounded to his feet. 
And on with some wild oath he dashed. 

Dark-browed, and fierce, and fleet 
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I, on the hillside, saw him rush 

Straight to the jaws of death, 
And up the hillside seemed to come 

The engine's fiery breath. 

His strong hand seized and threw the child, 

Right there, beside the brook ; 
A few sharp stings from the nettles 

Was all the harm it took ! 

But Joe, poor lad, 'twas worse for him, — 

The engine left him lying 
Beside the rails, a ghastly heap — 

Tom, and stunned, and dying ! 

We raised him up. I held him. 

His head on my arm was laid ; 
He spake but once again, brave lad. 

And this was all he said : 

" The kid's pulled through, I hope," and then 

Lay closer to my breast. 
I need not tell you more, my mates. 

You all must know the rest. 
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A rough-shaped cross marks where he lies. 

There on the lone hillside. 
And Tom, the Methody, said 'twas right, 

'Cos Joe for man had died. 

And wild flowers ofttimes you will see 

Laid lightly on the grave, 
Put there by her, now woman grown, 

Whom Joe Smith died to save. 
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THE MAID O' KILRUSKIN. 

THE sunlicht glints red o'er the green wuds 
o' Fairlie ; 
The heather blooms sweet on the braes o* 
Bigleas ; 
And up frae the rich yellow hairst-rigs o* Stairlie 
The reaper's sang comes on the fresh-scented 
breeze. 

Yet it isna the sunlicht, it isna the heather, 
It isna the hairst lilt sae blythesome and fine, 

That maks my heart joyous and licht as a feather — 
It is that the Maid o* Kilruskin is mine. 

Her lips are like rosebuds in gardens o* roses ; 

Her een, like the speedwell that grows on the lea ; 
Her voice, like the lintie's when saft e'ening closes, 

Is sweeter and dearer than bird-sangs to me. 
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The lamb lo'es the whin-sheltered nook on the 
mountain ; 
The mavis, the cool soothing hush o* the dells ; 
The young troutie bides near its hame i' the 
fountain, 
And I lo*e the spot where my dear lassie dwells. 

Her faither, auld body, is keen o' the siller, — 
He winks and he chuckles wi* lauchter sae slee, 

And thinks o' the wealth o' auld Steenie the miller, 
No kennin' his dawtie will wed nane but me. 

If gowd be the main thing at twa-score-and-twenty, 
O* love a young maiden's hairt maun hae its fill. 

And sae as o' siller and love I hae plenty. 
The miller, auld carl, may gae back to his mill. 
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THE MAID OF THE ISLES. 

SWEET is the voice of the western sea, 
As it breaks, and ripples, and smiles ; 
But sweeter far is the voice to me 
Of the maid of the soft green Isles — 
The maid, the maid of the Isles. 

Fair are the forests in western lands, 
As they toss their branches so free ; 

But fairer is she who dwells by the sands, 
TJie maid of the Isles of the sea — 
The maid, the maid of the sea. 

Dear are the glens, the lakes, and the bens. 
But sweeter and dearer is she — 

The lass in whose eye is the blue of the sky 
My joy of the western sea — 

My love and light of the sea. 



J 
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THE MINISTER'S CORN. 

A WHISPERING voice 'mong the minister's 
grain 
Was bidding him send for the reapers again : 
The aits were guid, and the barley fair, 
And the wheat was the best that had ever been 

there : 
And the sparrows that aye 'mong the ears were seen 
Were sacred birds in the minister's e'en, — 
"For the grubs they keep down in the spring," 

quoth he, 
"And there's plenty for them and there's plenty 

for me." 

Oh bright was the day when the minister's man 
And the minister's lassie the hairst began, 
Wi' the helping o' neebors twa or three ! 
But the weather was fickle as fickle could be, 
And though there were rainbows at nicht and at 

morn. 
Yet dreich was the hairst o' the minister's corn. 
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But the blast that was laden wi' rain blew oot, 
And a drouthy win* cam frae the wast aboot, 
And soof d a blythe sang in the leafy nooks, 
And lingered to drink by the drookit stooks, 
Till the sheaves seemed as dry as dry could be, 
And rustled and shook in the win* wi' glee. 
But the wheat and barley were hurried in. 
On a lowering morning, a day ower soon — 
A day ower soon, for the cloud blew by, 
And a drouthy win' ruled for a week in the sky. 



Then oot in the morning — aye early was he — 
The minister wandered, and what did he see ? 
A wavering cloud whare nae cloud should be. 
Nae cloud but itsel* on the breeze was borne. 
And where was its source but his ain stack o* com ? 



Oh weel micht the minister sigh, I wat. 
For nae siller lining hae clouds like that ! 
But swith ! ca' the lassie ; an* swith ! ca* the man ; 
Gae, get a' the neebors aboot that ye can ; 
For if it be drouthy or if it be rain, 
The stack maun be doon and in stooks again. 

P 
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Man, neebor, and lassie to help ran fain, 

For the minister aye had a will o' his ain ; 

And sae when the win' drank the dew o' the mom, 

Ance mair in the stook was the minister's com. 

"Ay, muckle guid grain has been scattered," 

quoth he; 
But we hae't a' amang us, the sparrows and me." 
But the sun shone out, and the win' blew fair, 
Till the grain o' the glebe was in stack ance mair. 

The minister sat in his study serene. 
Reviewing the work of the week that had been. 
It was Saturday night, wearing near the Lord's Day, 
And the minister's fancy had soared away 
To that far happy land where the matter's all mind, 
And the grossest of creature's a being refined. 
'Mong the host of the happy some few that had 

been 
Of his flock on the earth he discovered, I ween. 
For his bright eye grew brighter, and, " Wha's yon 

I see? 
I have toiled not in vain for the Master," said he. 
"Some grains have been garnered, if some have 

been lost ; 
The proof o't is yonder in yon happy host." 



1 
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But back to the earth (they wha can may explain 
Why a thought flies so fast) flashed his fancy again ; 
Not back to his flock yet on this side the bourne, 
But back to the glebe and his own stack o' com. 
Then, "Oh for a thrasher," he sighed, "who could lay 
The grain o' the glebe in a heap in one day ! 
But there's no such a thrasher," — when opens the 

door. 
And the weeest of mannikins steps up the floor. 
Three spans was his stature, his beard half as lang. 
And his words, when he spoke, had an east-country 

twang. 
His claes were o' moleskin, wi' buttons o' pearl. 
But his bearin' micht weel hae been owned by an earl. 
He took afi" his bonnet, an' lootin' a wee, — 
" Gude man, was ye wantin' a thrasher ? " quoth he. 

The minister stared when he first saw the sicht. 

And fancied he hardly was seein' aricht. 

"What are ye? Whence come ye? What want 

ye ? " he cried. 
" Were ye wantin* a thrasher ? " the dwarfie replied. 
The minister stared. Quoth the dwarfie again, 
" Gin ye're wantin' a thrasher, I ken whare there's 

ane." 
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The minister smiled, for a mortal it seemed, 
Though sae wee, and it's eye like a human eye 

gleamed 
(Though a gey blinkie brichter than maist human 

een). 
Quoth the minister, smiling, " That do I, my freen', 
But a thousand like you I hae work for, I ween." 

" But, hooly, gude man — I'm nae thrasher myseF, 
Though whare yell get ane 'tis my errand to tell \ 
And them that I serve sent me yont jist to say 
We've ane that will thrash a' your stacks in ae day." 

" And what for a day 

O' your man maun I pay ? 
Some bargain unholy I fear it majr be. 

Maun the price be a soul ? 

Ane or maybe the whole 
Of the souls in the parish are wanted ? " quoth he. 

The mannikin leuch, — " Oh, gude man, ye're astray; 
We've nae traffic in souls, sir." 

" Then what maun I pay ? ' 

" A bucket o' water, as saft as may be, 

To slocken the drouth o' the thrasher," quoth he.* 
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An* a bushel o* coal a' as clean as ye can, 
For the thrasher is dainty o's eatin', gude man. 
But spare nae the water, and spare nae the coal, 
For hunger an* drouth's what oor man canna thole. 
Will we sen* him alang then ? ** 

" You may.*' 

" Then the mom 
Be ready wi* horses to ca' in the corn.** 
" The morn ! '* cried the minister. 

" Well sir, what*s wrang ? 
Gude day and gude deed aye thegither should 

gang.*' 
" Begone I ** cried the minister. 

" Tyesday then say,** 
Quoth the dwarf, " and hae plenty o* haun*s for the 

strae." 
And then wi* a smile and a loot he was gane. 
And the minister sat in his study alane. 



The dawn o* the Tyesday was hardly awa* 
Till the thrasher appeared in his carriage an* twa, 
Wi' servants that bustled, and waled him a place 
Whare the stoor frae the strae wadna blaw in his 
face; 
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Whare the spire o* the kirk through the trees could 

be seen, 
And a glint o' the manse through the hollies sac 

green; 
While they gied him a taste o' the water sae clear, 
And fed him wi' coal frae a heugh that was near. 
But the minister's helpers wi' wonder grew pale 
When the thrasher was tied wi' strong whangs to 

his flail, — 
" For how can he work in sic bonds ? " was their 

plea. 
"How work!" said the servants, — "hae patience 

and see." 

And noo he's at work. " Fie ! mair haun's let us 

hae, — 
'Twill tak' a guid dozen to red him o' strae. 
Gae, get us mair pocks ere the grain runs to 

waste ! " 
And the minister's sel' for mair pocks gaed in haste. 

And well might the minister marvel, I ween. 
For never before had sic thrashin* been seen ; 
And well might he say, " Is it glamour or no ? " 
But these were his helpers that ran to and fro. 
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And there was the lassie, and yonder the man, 

She rosy wi' toil an' he pechin* an' wan : 

And here swelled the grain-heaps, and there rose 

the strae ; 
The thrasher unwearied there rattled away : 
The breath of his nostrils was darkening the sun. 
And he seemed to grow stronger as more work was 

done; 
And ower the Tumlaw, while the sun yet was high. 
The minister saw that the thrashin' was by, — 
His grain a' in pocks, in trig stacks a' his strae. 
And mony a week's labour o'erta'en in a day. 

The still-wondering helpers were gathered around, 
The thrasher at rest with his bands a' unbound ; 
The coal was removed that remained in his maw 
(It was hot as a furnace the helpers all saw) ; 
But the fumes o* the brimstone hot stifling arose. 
And the helpers were fain to run holding the nose. 
And lo ! from the thrasher an ear-cracking roar 
Made the hazel leaves tremble the whole valley 

o'er; 
And see on the Dechmont the kine startled run. 
While the breath o' the thrasher shuts out sky and 

sun ! 
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Deep awe seized the helpers. Their thoughts we 

might tell, 
"For," said aiie, "it's the smeek o' the ill place 

itser." 
And ane said the corn wad tak fire in the mill, 
And the barley wad bleeze in the pat an' the still, 
And the fire-fate sae fell 
O' Gomorrah itsel' 
Micht fa' on the parish. But ae canny dame 
Declared 'twas the minister's sel' was to blame ; — 
" And if brimstane an' fire's to be scattered ava," 
Quoth she, " on the minister's sel' it maun fa', 
For — wi* rev'rence be't spoken — he's sinned for 

us a'." 

When the minister's man or the minister's maid 
Brang word to the manse o' what a'body said, 
He smiled a blythe smile, — " Silly bodies ! " said he, 
For the thrasher's nae mair of a demon than me." 



E'en the miller himsel', when the grain was sent in, — 
" We'll try a bit peck o't," said he, " to begin." 
But the sample was canny as canny could be, — 
" I think we may venture the rest o't," said he. 
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When the barley and meal was brang hame, soon 

the " man " 
To ca' on the helpers wi' preein's began, 
For the minister said, "Let them prove't in the 

pat, — 
The proof o' the puddin's the preein't, I wat," 
An' a'body tastit, an' a'body saw 
That the thrasher was naething uncanny ava; 
And ever sin syne, when the glebe is in grain, 
The minister sends for the thrasher again. 



\ 
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THE MINISTER'S MAID. 



THE minister ben in his study sat, 
His maid sat lane by the kitchen fire ; 
The nicht ootby was cauld and wat, 

And the dreich, dreich roads were deep wi* mire. 

" Behold I stand at the door and knock — " 
Said the minister afttimes to himsel*; 

For, the mom, he wad meet wi' his humble flock, 
And sae ran the message he had to tell. 

The minister thocht and the minister prayed, 
And he turned his text baith oot and in ; 

He hoped if sheep frae his flock had strayed, 
They back to the fauld on the mom wad win. 
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The minister gaed to his lanely bed, 

But the maid sat still by the glowing fire : 

She thocht o' the lad she was soon to wed, — 
The lad who was a' her heart's desire. 

And then she took frae the ingle-bole 
The Book o' books that she loved so well. 

And she read o' rest for the weary soul. 
Where time's no measured by clang o' bell. 

And as she pondered a knock was heard, — 
She lap to her feet wi' an eerie look ; 

'Twas an hour uncanny, but angels guard 
The earnest readers o' sic a Book. 

"Wha's there?" quoth the maid as she listened keen ; 

"Wha's there?*' said the clock wi' a gruesome 
beat: 
" Oh, open the door and let me in ! 

For the wind is heavy wi' driving weet. 

Oh, open the door and let me in ! 

For I've come far, and my love is true. 
Unheeding the weet, unheeding the win', 

To keep this last lane tryst wi' you." 
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Her heart lap up wi* an eager joy, — 
'Twas her ain true lover who wad be in ; 

It wasna a time to be blate or coy, 
While he stood there i' the stinging win*. 

She opened the door and she let him in ; 

He cam and knelt at her trembling knee : 
The wan flood poured ower the weary linn, 

And the wind soughed loud i' the alder tree. 

But why should lover sae backward prove ? 

The bee frae the flow'ret the hon^y sips ; 
When heart meets heart there is routh o* love. 

And love's best feast is the feast o' lips. 

She felt for the glow o* his fair young broo, 
And her hand gaed the rippling curls across, 

But instead o' the saft warm locks she knew, 
It passed ower the cauld wat moorland moss. 



The sun raise fair on the Sabbath mom. 

And the cushet cooed to his mate i* the wud ; 

The white snaw breathed on the summer thorn, 
And the lark trilled sweet i' the dewy clud. 
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But sair was the grief at the minister's loss, 
And sad was the wail i' the lanely glade ; 

Oh, wae to the wraith wi' his hair o' moss. 
And his fatal tryst wi' the ministei's maid ! 
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MURDER OF JOHN, EARL OF GOWRIE. 



KING JAMES, with all his courtly train, 
Went hunting on a day. 
But ere the chase was weel begun 
The king had stown away. 

He galloped north by Falkland toun, 
That nane his course might see, 

And for St Johnstoun straight he's boune, 
Few in his companie. 

What garr'd the king forsake the chase. 

And hidlins take his leave ? 
Had ought occurred by sad mischance 

His Majesty to grieve? 
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And why to fair St Johnstoun ride 

As fast as horse can go ? 
He bore nae love to Ruthven's race, 

But was its deadly foe ! 



Nae courier had been sent to Perth 

His purpose to declare, 
And sore amazed Earl Gowrie was 

To see his sovereign there. 

" Though ill prepared to entertain 

Your sacred majestie, 
Yet in good sooth," the young earl said, 

"You're welcome here to me." 

Great steer was made to please the king. 

Who dined on goodly fare, 
And seemed right weel content with all 

The gentle Gowrie*s care. 

Betimes he warned his trusty feres 
To graith them soon to ride ; 

Meanwhile to view these princely halls 
Earl Gowrie should him guide. 
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Prompt to obey his sovereign lord, 

Earl Gowrie led the way, 
And traversed many a stately room 

Bedight in rich array. 

While, Judas-like, this crafty king 

Did act the traitor's part ; 
" The Ruthven raid " he ne'er forgave 

Was rankling in his heart 

And Cowrie's lands were braid and fair, 
That stretched o'er dale and down. 

And long his greedy heart had yearned 
To make these lands its own. 

With anxious e'e he keenly sought 

To watch the castle yard, 
That all his comrades he might know 

Were ready on their guard. 

At length unto a hall they came 
Which showed a curious sight, — 

There many an ancient weapon hung 
In shining order bright. 
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Here, in a trice, this cunning king 

A window did espy, 
Where suddenly he louted out. 

And lustily did cry. 

" Ho, treason ! treason ! lord of Mar," 

He fiercely called aloud ; 
And instantly, to save their king, 

In rushed an eager crowd. 

No parley there — the infuriate crew 

Played out the murderer's part, 
And, but remorse, their cruel swords 

Were plunged in Cowrie's heart. 

His younger brother, too, they slew, 

Who only came to weep ; 
Then hacked and hewed their bodies o'er 

With ghastly wounds and deep. 

O weelaway ! this bitter day 

Of sorrow, dule, and shame, 
When greed and malice urged a king ' 

To stain the royal name. 

Q 
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There lay those saikless, noble youths, 

Unknown to strife or guile ; 
There stood that cruel-hearted king, 

With cold, Satanic smile. 

Approving still the lawless rage 

That made his victims bleed, 
And meanly adding lie on lie 

To justify the deed. 

While those who dared to disavow 

This royal butcher's word. 
Had choice of exile, or remain 

To thole the hangman's cord. 

• But many a witness death preferred 

In dungeon dark and strong, 
Than criminate their blameless lord. 
Or vindicate the wrong ; 

While perjured knaves and murdering slaves, 
With blood-stained guilty hands. 

Got titles high, and rich rewards. 
From Cowrie's forfeit lands. 
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Waeworth the cozening, cruel king, 
That wrought those deeds of shame ! 

Let minstrel curses haunt his soul. 
And blast the wretch's name. 
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THE O'HARMAN'S GATE. 

CORNELIUS, and Bernard, and Phelim, were 
three 
*• Poor scholars," and poor, faith, as poor could be ; 
As ever yet trudged o'er mountain or mireland, 
For the pure love of God, and the learning of 

Ireland ; 
With big wooden spoons, that the people might see 
They were only poor students of low degree. 
And wherever they went, 
On their mission intent. 
In hall or in hut they were always made free. 



But one bitter evening, so footsore and weary. 
With toiling o'er hills, and through bogs long and 

dreary, 
By some queer turn or whim of fate. 
They were brought to the mighty O'Harman's 

gate,— 
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The lordly O'Haxman, the owner of all 

The hills and green valleys from Slane to Lough 

Gall,— 
The man who in wealth and pride of soul 
Had o'er his gate written these words on a scroll — 

"There's nothing all this wide world 

THROUGH 

That men and money cannot do." 



For O'Harman was mighty, and strong, and great, 
Arrogant and proud as the words o'er his gate. 
With houses and lands, and golden store, 
But one little grievance that pained him sore. 
He was broad in the back and stalwart of limb, 
But graces of manhood what were they to him ? 

For his nose had no trace 

Of beauty or grace. 
But meandered at will o'er the half of his face ! 
And nothing about it to charm the eye 
But curves the wrong way, and lines all awry. 



And here the three students so meekly did crave 
A night's bed and board from the porter so grave ; 
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Who admitted them straight, sending word to the 

hall, 
Where O'Harman with kinsmen, and vassals so tall, 
Were dining as only O'Harman could dine. 
From haunches, and pasties, and butts of red wine, 
And dainties far more 
Than are known to my lore, — 
And for those who preferred it, good poteen galore. 

" Ho ! bring them up here ! " cried 0*Harman, for he, 
When flushed with the wine, was both merry and 

free, 
And kindly of temper, too, some men did say, 
So long as it wasn't tried much the wrong way. 
" Go, bring up the varlets, and this very night 
Well test if their scholarly wit's dull or bright.'* 

So the three were brought in, and full humbly they 

stood 
Before the O'Harman, to pleasure his mood ; 
And said he, " Your fair wits we are going to try, — 
You're students, and know more of Latin than I ; 
But in coming in here, did you read every word 
That's wrote o'er my gate?" "Yes, did we, my 

lord." 



s 
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" You believed what you read ? " 

The O'Harman then said : 
To this they ne'er answered, but hung down the head. 
Though poor, they'd the faith and the honour of 

youth, — 
Hadn't learned yet the art how to gloss the fair truth. 
** You answer me not," cried O'Harman with ire, 
His crookfed nose gleaming with ominous fire, — 
"Then show me what thing, this wide world through, 
That men and that money combined cannot do ? 
And each one who fails, let him know this the law, 
He'll go without supper to bed of bare straw. 

So you, sir, begin ; " — 

This to Phelim Maginn, 
And faith it's poor Phelim a quandary was in. 

"My lord," then said he^ "sure this wide world 

through 
There's one thing that men and that money can't 

do, — 
To take, say, an ode that great Horace has sung, 
And change the pure Latin to vulgar tongue ; 
For this, sure, would need, by your lordship's 

decerning, 
Forbye men and money, some trifle of learning." 
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Said O'Harman, "You're wrong, for I've nothing 

to do. 
But give Pat the groom there a crown, perhaps two 
And send him to Dublin, where soon he'll receive 
All the odes that old Horace did ever conceive ; 
And all fairly printed, and ready, and strung, 
Plain into the words of our own mother-tongue." 

Then down fell the chin 
Of Phelim Maginn, 
While kinsmen and vassals applauded with din. 

Then Bernard O'Dowd he took his turn next — 
For luck having muttered some grace-giving text. 
He said that " to money and men 'twas ne'er given 
To save a lost soul without grace from high heaven." 

" Then, faith, you're wrong too, 

As I'll soon prove to you 
By Holy Church teachings, which surely are true. 
Just look at the case, now, of Terrence Magrail, — 
A man who in evil was ne'er known to fail, 
From the days of his youth till the night when Tim 

Cannon 
Scattered his brains o'er the streets of Dungannon, — 
But always was foremost, no matter how many. 
Of all the rapscallions from Coyle to Kilkenny. 
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Yet Terrence Magrail was my own foster-brother, — 
We fought our first fight on the knee of the mother, 
And for these merry days of our youth's kindly time 
I wanted to help him — and where was the crime ? — 
So bargained our priest for as many good masses 
As would help Terry's soul through all its grim 
passes. 

And I paid the cash down, 

Ay ! many a good crown. 
And now Terry's safe as some saint of renown. 
Thus, you see, that to men and to money 'tis given 
To gain for a soul the fair favour of heaven." 

'Tis O'Harman looked proud, . 
And the plaudits were loud ; 
And " Farewell to my supper ! " sighed Bernard 
O'Dowd. 

"So now for the last," quoth O'Harman, "who's he?" 
Ay ! who but Cornelius O'Shaughnessy. 
His cheek it was pale, but his eye it was bright. 
And gleamed with a bold and a fearless light : 

And " My lord," said he. 

As he bent his knee, 
" I'll do what I can, being last of the three." 
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Then he proudly stood up, and he looked all around 
On vassals, and kinsmen, and great wolf-hound 
That lay by 0*Harman's feet on the ground. 
And as he looked round there was that in his 

glance 
As sharp, ay, and keen as the point of a lance. 

Then calmly he spoke, 

While his listeners all stroke 
Their beards, as they waited the end of the joke. 
"Yes, mighty O'Harman, 111 show you this night 
What men and what money, of all their might. 

May never yet do 

This wide world through : 
The men and the money in all this great plaa 
Couldiit straighten the nose on O Harmari s face ! " 

A rush and a shout, and an Irish yell, 

And guests, and kinsmen, and vassals pell-mell — 

As the torch -light gleamed on their knives so 

keen — 
All rushed upon Comey, — when in between 
Their knives and the student O'Harman he leapt, 
And back from their victim the rabble he swept. 
Then he stood by the side of the students three, 
A tower of strength that was fair to see. 
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" Oh ! shame on ye, poltroons ! " O'Harman did cry, 
As looking all round with grim scorn in his eye ; 
** Would ye slay the poor scholar his supper for 

earning, 
When, faith now, that same gave yourselves small 

concerning ? 
And well he has earned it, e'en by our own rule, 
While proving himself neither coward nor fool. 
Alas ! when I look on this youth, 'tis a pity 
But yourselves were as brave, if not quite so witty. 
But enough, — to your seats, and let's empty a can 
To the health and the honour of every true man. 
Who, like this bold youth, 
Can stand up and speak truth. 
All fearless alike of both anger and ban." 

Cornelius that night 'tis himself who supped well. 
And so did his comrades — and, truth to tell. 
These three holy students, a little while after. 
Were singing of songs mighty brimful of laughter. 
For youth and light hearts, sure, are earth's fairest 
treasure, 

And there's never a wrong 

In singing a song, 
When life itself seems but a sweet lilted measure. 
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THE PEESEWEEP INN. 
{October 1880.) 

COME, all ye Ballad-makers bold, and listen 
unto me, 
And I shall chant the adventures of our Eighteen- 

eighty spree 
Upon a golden Saturday, October twenty-three. 

Not in the sombre city did we measure 

out the time. 
Nor yet in any clachan where the anvils 

ring in rhyme, 
But ower Gleniifer Braes sae green, dear 

Paisley town abune. 
And beneath the cosie roof-tree o' the 
Peeseweep Inn. 
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Though misty was the morn, we laughed ; for, lo ! 

the big brave sun 
Was fighting for the Rhymers, and we knew the 

battle won — 
By lightning lance-play of his beams the heavenly 
feat was done. 

So when at length we met, and took our 

seats within the train, 
The very steeples laughed in gold to see 

the sun again ; 
And we were glad, and sang even to the 

buckles itl our shoon, 
Beholding, visioned in the blue, the 
Peeseweep Inn. 

« 

Oh, lovely was the sky that day; yet lovelier was 

the earth. 
With silvered grass, and tawny leaves, and many- 
mingled mirth ; 
For 'mid the odorous cloud we blew Wit sparkled 
into birth. 

And when we came to Paisley town, the 

folk were blythe and kind. 
And oped the richest fountains of the 
wine-vat and the mind ; 
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They gave us of the best they had with 
Friendship's cup and spune, 

And sent us forth in glory to the Peese- 
weep Inn. 



So we gaed up the Causeyside, a merry band and 

braw, 
Through Maxwellton and Meikleriggs, by Stanley's 

tower and shaw, 
And surely 'twas a Poet's dream, the wondrous 
sight we saw; 

For, lo ! beneath us, vale, lake, tower, 

toil's temples every one, 
Glowed dreamlike in the yellow light 

thick flowing from the sun; 
And there, enraptured, we had stayed 

until the day was dune. 
Had not a voice cried "Onward, to the 
Peeseweep Inn!" 



"Yet pause awhile," a whisper ran; "behold, 
upon the Brae 
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A basely-wounded fountam,^ standing silent by the 

way — 
So like an aged minstrel-man by wrong made dumb 
and grey." 

"The Vandal hath been here," said one, 

"and done this deed of shame; 
O miserable Vandal, live for ever without 

name ! 
The Rambler smiles in pity; but we 

Rhymers curse your sin, 
Aud shall rouse the world against you at 
the Peeseweep Inn ! " 

The guidwife o' the Peeseweep Inn, more kind is 

she and free 
Than any hostess in the land of any hostelrie ; 
There's welcome in her country hand and in her 
saft blue e'e ; 

And as, all hunger-haunted, we beheld 

her from afar. 
She wore her white mutch like a queen, 
and cheered us like a star ; 

^ A fountain erected to the memory of Hugh Macdonald, 
author of ' Rambles round Glasgow, ' &c. &c. Some evil- 
disposed persons having all but destroyed the Memorial, it has 
been removed from the Braes, and erected in Glasgow Green. 
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Nae need had we to ring a bell or tirl at 
ony pin, 

For a' the doors were open at the Peese- 
weep Inn. 

The Inn was shining but-and-ben, and — joy of 

mortal man ! 
The sweet-voiced muse of bacon skirled within 

the frying-pan, 
A more tooth-melting song than aught since sing- 
ing first began. 

And through the house, and round the 

house, the Ballad-makers thronged. 
With here a verse and there a verse, till 

all the house was songed; 
With here a dram and there a dram, till, 

thrilled from soul to skin. 
Each dreamed himself in heaven at the 
Peeseweep Inn. 

The feast was spread, and down we sat, all eager 

for the fray; 
The guidwife kens what piles of ham and eggs we 

stowed away, 
And how the cakes and scones took wing like 

birds frae aff a brae. 
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And how the amber Asian stream ran 

rippling half an hour, 
Chased by a Scottish cataract of more 

essential power; 
And how inspired we then reclined, like 

gods upon a bin. 
Crowned with ambrosial visions at the 

Peeseweep Inn. 

At length each tongue was tipped with fire; we 

made the welkin ring 
With ballad, sang, and crack, and speech, and 

many 4. merry jing — 
Cocks crowed, hens dropped prophetic eggs in the 
green lap of Spring. 

A bumper to the Queen we quaffed, God 

bless Her Majestie ! 
We quaffed a bumper to ourselves, and 

wha sae guid as we ? 
We tossed a bumper to the Bards wha 

made the greatest din. 
Both far awa and nearabout the Peese- 
weep Inn. 

Then out into the night we stept — ^heavens ! how 
the planets reeled ! 

R 
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The blaze of moon-girt Jupiter flashed o'er us like 

a shield; 
And belted Saturn old rolled dim upon a larger field; 
And from the low north-east wheeled up 

the golden mottled moon; 
And westward, in a dream of stars, the 

Milky Way did swoon ; 
While eager in the far south-east Orion 

raised his chin, 
In time to hear our farewell to the Peese- 
weep Inn. 

Now fare-ye-well, dear cosie Inn ! dear gaucie 

guidewife, too ! 
And may your girnel ne'er be toom, your tappit 

hen aye fu'; 
And ever may your frying-pan make music for the 
true! 

Farewell ! but we shall come again, ere 

yet the wingfed throng 
Have burst upon you from the south, 

and stormed the world with song ; 
When one clear voice is on the moor — 

by sun, and star, and mune ! 
You'll find us with the peeseweeps a,t the 
Peeseweep Inn ! 



^ 
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THE PLANTING OF THE VINE. 

IT was the ark stood black and stark 
On yon bright peak of snow; 
It was the ancient patriarch 
That ploughed the fields below. 

All in the world's new spring so green 

He drove his oxen twain ; 
No other ox in byre, I ween, 

Champed grass, or drew in wain. 

It was the furrow rich and brown 

Smelt in the sweet sunshine ; 
It was the great blue heaven laughed down 

When Noah sowed the vine. 

It was the noonday all aflame 

With white and cruel heat ; 
It was the jewelled Serpent came 

And shone at Noah's feet. 
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It was the patriarch sought the shade 

And slumber of the pine, 
And blessed the Serpent for her aid 

In planting of the vine. 

It was the glorious peacock stood 

All starred and emerald-eyed ; 
It was the Serpent showered his blood 

On the furrows far and wide. 

It was the wanton chattering ape 
Through the vine-poles leapt and ran ; 

'Twas the Serpent showered on the budding grape 
The blood of the wee woodman. 

It was the lion reared his mane 

And sprang on destruction keen ; 
'Twas the Serpent drenched with a crimson rain 

The clusters small and green. 

All in the heat, with grovelling teat, 

There waddled the sluggish swine ; 
With his blood was the snake-charm made com- 
plete ; 

And a curse fell on the vine. 
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Remains no shred of the ancient ark 

On yon bright peak of snow ; 
Was gathered the thirsty patriarch 

To his fathers long ago ; 

But the spell of the jewelled Serpent clings 
With its blood-curse to the grape ; 

•And still throbs the wine with pulses of swine 
And lion and peacock and ape. 
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THE PLOUGHMAN'S SONG. 

SOUGH and blaw ye wind and rain, 
Here we're snug and cosie ; 
Life without was toil and pain, 
Now 'tis sweet and rosy. 

Ower the moor I've wandered far, 

Dark it was and rainy; 
But you were my guiding star. 

You, my blue-eyed Mainie. 

Doon the linn the bumie poured. 

Plashing cauld and dreary; 
And abune the peeseweep soared. 

Screaming wild and eerie. 

But I thoughtna o' the linn. 

Nor the path sae stanie ; 
A' my care was how to win 

Near my loesome Mainie. 
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I hae won a cosie bield, 

Free from care and sorrow ; 
Hope is in the grassy field, 

Love is in each furrow. 

There is joy for you and me, 

Though the nicht be rainy, 
When oor hearth sail lichtened be 

By my sweet-eyed Mainie. 
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THE POOR DEVIL. 

WHAT a pity the Devil should never get 
drunk, 
And wobble about like an elephant's trunk, 
Sometimes in the gutter, sometimes in a bunk, 
With a mighty sore head in the moniing ! 

What a pity the Devil should never decline 
To go out to meeting or go out to dine, 
With noble and statesman and reverent divine, 
And men of his own adorning ! 

What a pity the Devil should always behave 
In the very best manner, as stately and grave 
As a fine old diplomatist after a shave 

On his walk to Court in the morning ! 
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What a pity the Devil on Sunday appears 
At church steeped in piety over the ears, 
With a head bowed down to the Word he reveres, 
And not a suspicion of scorning ! 

What a pity the Devil should mount to the desk, 
And preach like a saint, or a rogue picturesque. 
And warn us from climes that are hot and grotesque. 
His unhappy home in the morning ! 

\Vhat a pity the Devil should sit in the chair 
Of a fine bubble company up in the air, 
In which you and I have too heavy a share 
And never a word of warning ! 

What a pity the Devil should sue with success 
A seat in the Commons, and move the Address, 
And talk as an orator full of finesse 

At early hours in the morning ! 

What a pity the Devil should rise to the height 
Of a seat in the Cabinet — Minister great. 
Or Premier of England a-nursing her fate, 

As a serpent her brood in the morning ! 
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What a pity the Devil should never take flight, 
Except in the rdle of an angel of light, 
With the swag round his neck and his tail bur- 
nished bright, 

As fine as a fool in the morning ! 

What a pity the Devil has no sort of vice; 
That his temper is good, and his manners are nice; 
That he's friendly in counsel, as sweet as an ice, 
And meek as a mouse in the morning ! 

If he'd only some failings like good folks; in sooth, 
Got drunk once a-week and blurted out truth. 
Or gaily detailed the exploits of his youth, — 
What a Devil he'd be in the morning ! 
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THE POSIE PRIZE. 

Air — The Brier Bush, 

AWA alane I'll wander, 
By bosky banks and dells, 
Whare a* day lang the dewdrop 

Lies hid in blossom-bells. 
And ilka flower that's fairest, 
To shun me will be wise ; 
For I maun hae the posie 
That bears awa the prize. 

I winna hae the rosebud, 

It's thorn may care foretell ; 
Nor will I pu' the pinkie, 

It's sweetest by itsel'. 
And I will lea' the daisy, 

Again at mom to rise ; 
Yet mine shall be the posie 

That bears awa the prize. 
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The Paste Prize. 



Ill hae a whorl o* starworts, 

The best that e'er hae been ; 
And ane o* raggit robin, 

Wi' woodnish taps between, 
And lyknis like the sunbeam 

On morning clouds that lies ; 
For mine maun be the posie 

That bears awa the prize. 

And then I'll seek the bed straws, 

Nae mair than twa or three ] 
And leaves o' lady's mantle 

A' round the ring shall be. 
And if the latest primrose 

I find before it dies, 
Then mine shall be the posie 

That bears awa the prize. 

And then the fragrant crawflower, 

To crown them a' 111 hae, 
That seeks the shady shelter 

O' bramble, broom, or slae. 
And I maun hae the speedwell, 

Wi' maiden's een that vies ; 
For mine maun be the posie 

That bears awa the prize. 
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Then laigh I'll seek the hart's-tongue, 

To mak' a cup o' green, 
And tufts o' feathery mosses, 

That by the springs are seen. 
Then wi' the rush I'll bind them, 

That round sae kindly plies. 
And mine shall be the posie 

That bears awa the prize. 

Oh, surely, peerless blossoms. 

Ye winna fret and pine, 
Because frae nooks that lo'ed ye 

Ye're ta'en by hauns o* mine ! 
Ill shield ye frae the sunshine 

That sair to blanch ye tries. 
And lang I'll tend the posie 

That bare awa the prize. 
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THE RING. 

OBLYTHESOME ring, O winsome ring, 
That Willie gied to me, 
As down thy glen, dear Monymore, 

We wandered to the sea. 
For we had come by Drumodune, 

The rills o' Toranree, 
That croon amang the green breckan 
And the blaeberrie. 

And saft and couthie were the words 

He coo'd into my ear, 
Like wafts o' heavenly wind that blaw 

When nane but love can hear. 
And sweet and sweeter grew the kiss 

For miles he gied to me. 
As we gaed through the green breckan 

And the blaeberrie. 
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Then in the Glen o' Monymorej 

Where the brown waters sing, 
He took my hand, and fondly bound 

My firiger wi' a ring. 

bonnie ring, O faithfu' ring, 
O ring that trysted me, 

As we gaed through the green breckan 
And the blaeberrie ! 

1 wear the ring, my Willie's ring ; 
It clasps me like his arms ; 

His heart beats in it warm and sweet. 

And keeps my life frae harms. 
And still it shines, and sae I ken 

That he'll come hame to me, 
And kiss me 'mang the green breckan 

And the blaeberrie. 
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THE ROBIN. 

WHEN ice is black upon the pond, 
And woods and lanes are choked with 
snow, 
The Robin flutters in ! 
The little maids, with wide glad eyes. 
Stand spellbound, lest a breath or sign 
Should scare him from his crumbs. 

Oft when the fire is keen with frost, 
And blinds are drawn and candles lit — 

(O Robin, flutter in ! ) 
They sit around the cosie hearth, 
And hear with wondering love and awe, 

How Robin's breast grew red. i 

Fond little maids ! each fancies now 
That somewhere in the great white snow — 
(O Robin, flutter in ! ) 
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That somewhere, lost in wastes of snow, 
An icy cross forsaken stands, 

And Christ hangs pale and dead ! 

A childish fancy ! Be it so, 
And let me ever be a child, 

With Robin fluttering in, 
Than grow into the man who sees 
In wintry wastes of unbelief 

A phantom cross and Christ. 



/ 
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THE SALTMARKET; 
GLASGOW. 

SATURDAY — MIDNIGHT. 

LOOK down, white summer moon, look down, 
From out thy place of starry quiet ; 
See where the red lights o' the town 
Throb through the midnight riot. 

There, on the still slope of the night, 
Thy stars about thee touched with pallor, 

How looks it from that deep calm height. 
This coil of human squalor ? 

Thy soft white radiance slants the street. 
Sifts down these dark unhappy places ; 

Shines through the gas-glare and the heat 
On haggard sin-grimed faces/ 
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Say, since thy climbing slackens where 

Orion may not follow after, — • 
Say, dost thou hear strike on the air 

Shrieks, ravelled up with laughter ? 

O summer moon, how looks it then, 

Seen from these dusk-soft dreamy levels ? 

Doth it not cross thy calm that men 
Reel, maddened into devils ? 

Nay; though a woman's shriek yet shrills 
In stifled echoes down this alley, 

Thy white flame tops the twilight hills 
Over a northern valley ! 

Sure it is peace to look upon 

Thy slow light sloping down the passes ; 
Gleam of thy going on grey stone. 

With shimmer on wet grasses. 

Thy presence keeps the quiet sky; 

Thy glimmered light goes on the meadows, 
Where drowsy sheep together lie 

Silent beside their shadows. 
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\ 
So while the valley seems to swim ; 

Spacioirt beneath thy loosened splendour, ] 

There spreads a sound of evening hymn, 
Treble and clear and tender. 

With children's voices ; and the song 

Is that old Galilean story 
Which Bethlehem's shepherds heard the throng 

Chant in the sudden glory. 

" Peace and goodwill o'er all the earth," 

Along the moonlit slope is drifted 
By voices, at a cottar's hearth 

On northern hills, uplifted. 

And thou art hercy O summer moon. 

Radiant above this city's riot ! 
Thou who hast heard the children's tune 

Drift on that valley's quiet. 
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THE SHADOW ON THE POOL. 

"/'^OME, stir the fire, and draw the blind, 

v.-/ And, bairns, come round about my chair. 
Be quiet, and if you're good and kind, 

You'll have a story true and rare." 
" Oh, do," lisps out the youngest witch ; 

And Charlie wonders as he stands ; 
And Nellie's ears for marvels itch ; 

And Jim he pockets both his hands. 

" Your father died a twelvemonth gone. 

The truest man we'll ever know ; 
He loved us fondly, every one : 

His love still sets our hearts aglow. 
You loved him. Hush ! I'll tell you why 

I loved him, long ere you were here. 
Our courtship was a mystery — 

A touch of hope, a touch of fear. 
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" In those old days he lived close by, 

Far older then than when he died ; 
For ne'er a smile enwreathed his eye — 

Sad, solemn face, his soul belied. 
You recollect his look of love, 

The tender smiles that gave us bliss ; 
The sweetened glee that ever strove 

To fill our home with happiness. 

" But then his handsome face was grim, 

As weighted with the woes of years ; 
Men loved him not, and ladies prim 

Shot out at him their doubts and fears. 
Alone he lived, if one may be 

Alone within a house of books, 
Keeping their sad society. 

With his old trees and cawing rooks. 

" They called him wizard of the glen. 

Who marked his dark and thoughtful mien; 
I marked it, too, with awe, but then 

I was a young and giddy queen. 
Yet something touched me through his eye. 

Some occult spell of magic there. 
That lured me on to pry and pry 

Into his unkenned character. 
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" I watched him ever when I could, 

Drawn by an impulse strong as will ; 
I watched him when he took the wood, 

I watched him when he took the hill. 
Like book that witches every sense, 

That raises fear, and love, and doubt, 
That tasks the soul with thought intense. 

To trace the alluring meaning out, 

" So charmed he me, this subtler page 

Of human life and mystery — 
(Your father, dears : you look so jsage !) 

Of mystery and love to me. 
For love had come, a gentle guest, — 

Within my heart I bade him stay. 
And aid me in my loving quest 

That still grew stronger every day. 

" It was as if my inmost soul 

From him I strove to understand. 
Some quick mesmeric influence stole 

And mastered me beyond command. 
I marvelled if he knew my thought. 

Or felt the subtle current sent 
Out of his soul to mine ; or wot 

Of all my heart's quest underwent. 
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" No, no ! the summer days were gone, 

Still careless of the world and me ; 
He lived like an unhappy one, 

Deep musing in obscurity. 
I, loving autumn's evening sky, 

Sought now, alas ! with saddened look, 
The fields and woods, demure and shy, 

But, above all, a little brook 

" That murmured softly as it crept 

Down through a narrow wooded glen, 
At foot^of which its waters swept 

Clear dashing o'er a little linn ; 
Then hasted to a fairy pool. 

That mossy trees and rocks beshade, 
A sweet spot in the evening cool, — 

Sweet spot for melancholy maid. 

" And there to see the starry sky 

Begem its far depths I would stray, 
Half hoping and half fearing I 

Should meet my recluse by the way. 
I hoped and blushed and feared the thought. 

And still I longed to meet him, too ; 
And would he speak, or would he not ? . 

What should I say ? what should I do ? 
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" Among the leaves I heard his foot ; 

I saw him step across the stream, 
Then resting on a wrinkled root, 

Within the white moon's ghostly beam 
He mused. I crept behind a tree — 

A tree with berries bright at Yule, 
But soon stole out again to see, 

And throw my shadow on the pool. 

" The glimmering figure met his eye, 

Awakened from a thoughtful trance ; 
Half timorous at the mystery, 

How quick and eager was his glance ! 
He saw me not, I slipped behind 

The gyeen arms of my guardian tree ; 
And he, as if disturbed in mind, 

Paced o'er the pebbles : I could see 

" And mark his wondrous puzzled look, 

Composing on another thought, 
Although a furtive glance he took. 

As if the shadow still he sought, 

" And eager longing to depart — 

Oh, seemed it not an era gone 
Since I had pressed my panting heart. 

And thought of him, and him alone ? 
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How should I run ? how 'scape his sight ? 

I dashed away, a timid fool, 
Unwitting where I went, and right 

I stumbled headlong in the pool. 
• • • • • 

" All sense was gone until I found 

A warm breast beating upon mine ; 
Strong arms entwining me around, 

Dear arms that never did untwine. 
He found his love ; oh, happy day, 

Succeeding upon day of dule ! 
And ever, when at night I pray, 

My heart is at that fairy pool." 
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THE SKINNING OF THE OULD COW. 

AN IRISH LEGEND OF THE APRIL BORROWING DAYS. 

ON a slope of Slievegallon, near the town of 
Killmoughery, 
There grazed an ould cow on the farm of Jim 

Loughery ; 
And though an ould stripper there ne^er was a better, 
With limbs like a greyhound, and eyes like a setter. 
And all through the winter, 'mid frost, sleet, or snow. 
In byre, or in field, or where'er she might go. 
She'd wag her ould tail. 
Strong as blackthorn flail, 
In the deepest of scorn as the north wind would 
blow. 

So to pull down her pride 
All the months went aside. 
And into conspiracy straightway did go, 
And swore a deep oath they would lay that cow low ! 



« 
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" I'll choke her with fog," says scowling November; 
"I'll bury her alive," says black-browed December; 
Says January and February, " Lave her to us, 
Well finish her nicely without any fuss." 

When up steps bould March, 

With a smile grim and arch. 
And says, " I'm the boy that will soon make her 
whist, for 

I swear, by my honour, 

Such a storm I'll bring on her, 
I'll send her to pot with a taring nor'-easter." 

So at once he began, and he fumed, and he blus- 
tered, 

And his nipping winds blowed. 
And he sleeted and snowed. 
Till all the wide world with red noses were 

clustered. 
Ears, fingers, and toes, all so loudly bewail. 
All save that ould cow with the scomfiil tail, 
Which she wags in derision, while quietly grazing. 
As much as to say. 
In a delicate way, 
"Now, sure. Mister March, just give over your 
tazing ! " 
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Oh, 'twas then he grew mad, for his last day had 

come. 
And swore like a trooper, and thought that the sum 
Of all he had done was of no use whatever ; 
And for aught that he knew 
That he ever could do, 
That scornful ould cow, sure, might graze on for 
ever; 

When up came Spring's daughter, young April so 

fair. 
With a bunch of sweet primroses pinned in her hair. 
And stood in their midst, all sunshine and smiling ; 
And asked them the cause of all this reviling ? 

When March, the ould baste, 

Demanded in haste 
The loan, from fair April, of three days at laste : 

And if that she would 

Just then be so good. 
He swore by the piper that played before Moses, 
Though all the whole world were deprived of their 

noses. 
He'd take that ould cow — the hard-hearted sinner, 
And with these three days he would kill her and 
skin her. 
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So April consented, and March caused once more 
O'er dreary Slievegallon his bleak winds to roar ; 
And faith, it is said, that there never had been 
In the province of Ulster the like of it seen. 
Till the back of that poor ould unfortunate cow, 
With cowld and with hardship was bent like a bow. 
When at last — ah ! how sad is my story to tell ! 
Down low in a furrough exhausted she fell. 

Then March in joy shouted. 

And the poor cow he flouted, 
And said that to skin her he soon was intending ; 

When, just as he spoke. 

With a gasp and a choke, 
His three borrowed days they just came to an 
ending. 



But the very best part of the story comes now, 
For out of the furrough leaps up the ould cow, 
The artful ould stripper, she'd only been schaming. 
And March he stared at her, and thought he'd been 

draming ; 
And " Hurroo ! " says the cow, as her tail up she set, 
"By my faith, March, my boy, sure I'm not 

skinned yet!" 
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So March on the spot, sir, went stark, staring mad, 
And from that day to this he always takes bad 
About this time of year, and borrows three days 
From purty young April; who humours his ways ; 
And in his mad rage he has always to fall on 

The ghost of a cow, 

That no one sees now. 
For she's dead long ago on the slopes of Slieve- 
gallon. 
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THE SPIRIT MEDIUM. 

i 

THE * Ride to Khiva ' ^ on my knee, j 

With many a wish that I were there, — 
Lo ! I sat musing dreamily 

. Last evening in my dozing chair. 
Bright through the red ribs of the grate 

The fire upon me danced *and beamed, 
And I sat musing, over late, 

With mind absorbed even as it dreamed. 

Then, yielding to the drowsy god, 

My waking dreams dissolved away : 
My pipe went out, and, with a nod, 

Down on the fender smashed the clay. 
In the dead calm strange music rose. 

Sad, eerie, wailing low and slow. 
Like some old ballad's mournful close 

Sung by an old voice long ago. 

^ Alas ! the late Colonel Burnaby*s book. The poem was 
written shortly after its publication. 



'n 
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Anon deep-thundering notes resound 

Their diapason on my ear ; 
It seemed as if the stable ground ^ 

Shook with the noise, as I with fear. 
Then softer notes, as if the sky 

Had opened to an angel's song. 
Or as if some soprano nigh 

In closing trilled her music long. 

And then I woke — to rub my eyes, 

And wonder in my own conceit ' 
Whether my dream were a disguise 

Of drunken singer on the street, 
Or a mere fantasy of brain, — 

Sounds ringing on the inner ear, — 
When, hark ! there are the notes again. 

And not outside at all, but here ! — 

Here in the room behind my chair. 

And from my girl's piano too : 
Some fingers delicate and fair 

Touch lightly, but with touch untrue. 
The strings, and not the keys. 'Twas just 

What you may hear at a stance^ 
If in the medium you have trust, 

And lean to wonder and romance, — 

T 
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When in the dark the spirits, wheeling, 

Swing sweet accordions through the room ; 
Or faint airs, fading at the ceiling. 

Gently entrance you in the gloom. 
What can this be ? aroused I ask ; 

Am I a medium ? Have I too 
A fair familiar with the task 

To aid my faith and " pull me through " ? 

Does this Cecilia, all unknown. 

Come down and trip upon the strings 
Of this old CoUard, tone by tone, 

To lead me up to higher things ? 
Must I believe in Monck and Slade, 

Have faith in Guppy and in Home ? 
See revelation in a trade ? 

In cabinets seek the world to come ? 

What ! is this ponderous table lout 

About to trip it on the castor ? 
And will the sofa wheel about 

And solemnly salute its master ? 
I see a movement in the chairs, — 

They look as if a spirit kicked them ; 
And Singer in the comer glares. 

As if he felt his needle pricked him. 
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Is this a rap above the gas, 

Or is it on the sideboard door ? 
Am I a fool ? Am I an ass ? 

Or least, a medium — ^nothing more ? 
A miserable, wretched tool, — 

A pipe on which the spirits play, — 
An empty brain in which they rule, 

The blatant lot ! deprived of clay. 

And mind as well ? No — surely, no. 

But there's the music all the while, — • 
The timid tones that come and go. 

An inspiration brought a smile : 
I quietly raised old CoUard's lid 

Most gently, lest the trick should fail ; 
Hand deftly through the strings I slid. 

And caught the medium — by the tail ! 

Yea, by the tail ! — I held him up, he 

Being but a sleek old whiskered mouse, 
That somehow found, like Mrs Guppy, 

He'd got a long way from his house, 
And treading with his dainty feet 

Upon the strings, had moved me so : 
What could I do for vengeance meet 

But slip his tail and let him go ! 



I 
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THE SWORD. 



(C 



T SEE the sword above his head," 



The keen-eyed haughty Prophet said; 
'* Unwise, the Fool, he cannot see 
The sharp impending destiny ! " 
And swiftly, ere a lip could ope 
For mercy or in song of hope, 
There was a murmur in the air, 
But not of prayer — 

The Fool was dead ! 

But did the seeing Prophet see 
A dim sword, visible to me, 
Brandished above his own wise head, 
Watching the Fool there, dripping red ? 
I know not ; but ere Wisdom could 
Utter one syllable of good, 
The glimmering weapon downward sheared, 
And rose, blood-smeared — 

The Seer was dead ! 
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Unlike the Prophet and the Fool, 
Shall I escape the fatal rule ? 
Nay, well I know, though do not see, 
Fate's falchion hangs even over me : 
But let it strike, as strike it must, 
And give my flesh unto the dust, 
Be sure, its edge shall blunted rise 
Before men's eyes — 

When I am dead ! 
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THE TRAMP'S DREAM. 

WEARY and tired with a summer-day's tramp, 
Loins fired and feet blistered, I laid 
myself down 
In a stackyard that seemed like a heavenly camp 

To the hovels I'd slept in in many a town. 
The green earth my mattress and sweet-smelling 
bed, 
I ensconced myself deep in the rustling hay, 
And down came the goddess, who ever hath shed 
Sleep and dreams to the Tramp on hi5 long 
weary way. 

And the goddess was kind, for behold in my eye, 
As clear as the day, rose this vision of mine : 

I saw an old friend in his carriage pass by, 
And his large-lidded eyes shone with lustre 
divine, — 
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But the lustre of death : thye was death on his 

brow, • 

There was death on his cheek, there was death 
on his hand ; 
And I sighed as I thought it will not<be long 
now 
Till the messenger Death gives his gloomy 
command. 

And then I attended his corpse to the grave, 
In an ancient churchyard, at its pleasantest 
spot, 
And there the dear friend, the accomplished and 
brave. 
In summer's lush beauty was left, and forgot. 
But he made me his heir, — that was news of the 
best 
To the Tramp who had starved upon sixpence 
a-day ; 
And from the hard road to a home in the West, 
With pleasure transported, I posted away. 

There was servile obedience whenever I called, 
There were rooms of the brightest and food of 
the best. 
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And wines from oldgcellars, whose fragrance en- 
thralled, 
And gave a new pulse to the long-famished 
breast. 
There were glossy-skinnfed horses for saddle and 
yoke, 
A tippeted coachman, and flunkeys so fine 
In their inches and plush; and guests who did 
joke 
In the sprightliest humour, while sipping my 
wine. 



A gay life of pleasure ! — how pleasant it seemed ! 

For the days stole away in delicious bliss. 
And famous men flattered me: could I have 
dreamed 
That the golden-haired houris bade hard for my 
kiss? 
I had thousands in funds, I had thousands in 
bank, 
And thousands in houses and lands far away, 
And all that was wanted was greatness and rank 
For the Tramp who had starved upon sixpence 
a-day. 
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And greatness did come, fonthe Senate I swayed ; 
And rank, for the Throne had acknowledged my 
power ; 
And it seemed I could grasp, like another Jack 
Cade, 
The sweet voice of the people, as chief of the 
hour. 
And a great name in history ; yet through it all 

The joys of the Tramp to my soul came again. 
As I sat, fresh from triumphs in Westminster 
Hall, 
And lit my cigars from plantations of Spain. 

All the hardships, the humours, the joys of the 
Road, 

The sleep in the open, the drink at the rill, 
The booze at the inn, where I lightened my load 

With a ragged companionship, eager to swill, — 
Free life and free nurturing, honest and true. 

The Tramp in his freedom he came back to me, 
Looking out on the world, looking up to the blue, 

And caring for nothing, the humble and free. 

And then I awoke from the goddess's sway, — 
It was morning delightful ; the lark sang on high, 
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And I shook myself clear of my blanket of hay, 

And wistfully looked on the unclouded sky, 
And all Nature around me. I picked up my staff, 
And on through the fields my day's toil to 
begin : 
My hunger was raging, but still I could laugh 
At the fortune I dreamet} of, but neyer shall 
win. 
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THE UPWARD LOOK. 

I CRIED because I was afraid, — 
Strange people came about the place ; 
They'd put my mother in a box, 

And laid a cloth upon her face. 
And then they whispered up and down, 

And all of them were dressed in black ; 
And women that I did not know 

Kissed me, and sighed, " Poor little Jack ! " 
And then the great black horses came — 

Their tails were almost on the ground ; 
And there were feathers on the coach. 

And all the neighbours stood around. 

And when the horses went away, 
The house no longer seemed the same : 

And I grew frightened ; and I called 
For mother. Mother never came. 
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And so I cried. But then my aunt 

Came weeping when she heard my cries ; 

And I was such a little thing, 

I looked up to her streaming eyes ! 

I looked up to her streaming eyes ! — 

And it has often seemed since then, 
At times of threatening, doubt, distress, 

That, full-grown to the life of men, 
Just so have I looked up — just so 

Some being of a higher sphere, 
Aware of laws from me concealed, 

Has downward looked, and dropped a tear, 

A tear of pity for the pain 

That I must feel when I've outgrown 
This greater childhood, and have learned 

To know myself as I am known. 
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THE WILD LADYE. 



I. 



OVER the moorland, beyond the streams, 
Across the evening star, 
Through the high bracken, and deep in the glen, 
Rode the wild Ladye from the paths of men, 
And her song was heard afar. 
By the sleeping folk in their dreams, 

SONG. 

" The charm of the moon, the spell of the moon. 

The charm of the merry moonshine. 
Shall never be broken while faerie blood 

Beats in this heart of mine ; — 
Till I feel the touch of a living hand. 

When no one standeth by ; 
Till I love one that I have not seen, 

With a love that cannot die ; 
Till I drink of the cup that shines by night 

On Ima's summit high ! " 
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II. 

The moonbeams shone on her streaming hair, 
The star-beams in her eyes ; 

Her smooth white brow was wreathed with 
flowers. 

Which bloom in the stillest midnight hours, 
When the wild bee sleeping lies, 
And the dew-drops gather there. 

III. 

At dawn she came home all heavy-eyed. 

With the night-dew on her hair ; 
The sun had no charm for her faerie blood, • 
Nor the golden cloud, nor the sparkling flood ; 
But oh, her face grew fair, 
When the clear new moon she spied ! 

IV. 

Then up and away with her eerie songs ! 
And the folk would shake the head ; 
" The faeries have stolen her soul," said they, 
" Since, a little maid, she wandered away 
For a day and a night — a night and a day — 
And slept on an eldritch bed. 
Near revels of elfish throngs." 
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V. 

Nor prayer, nor priest, could ^break the charm, 

Nor book, nor candle, nor bell ; 
But the birds would sing as she did pass. 
And the daisies peeped through the dewy grass — 
For they loved her passing well. 
And would shield her feet from harm. 



VL 

Sir Malcolm, he came from the Holy Land : 

" I'm tired of simpering dames ; 
I will wed the wild Ladye, And try 
Whether the moonlight is stronger than I ; 
For the spell the faerie claims 
Can be broken at Love's command." 



VII. 

So, deep in the forest, at midnight, there 

The bridal party stood \ 
And who had cleansed eyes could see 
The elves and fays, by flower and tree, 

All flitting about the wood, 

In moonlit spaces of air. 
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VIII. 

But the spell of the moon was stronger far 

Than the clasp of her husband's arms ; 
She left his couch for the rings of green, 
She merrily sang of her love unseen, 
And pledged her soul by charms 
Woven from every star. 



IX. 

When scarce a year had hurried away, 

The wild Ladye grew pale, 
And a weary pain lay on her brow, — 
The light of her eyes was duller now ; 

She fled from the leafy vale. 

And sang in the morning grey. 

SONG. 

** The charm of the moon, the spell of the moon, 

The charm of the merry moonshine, 
Is broken, is broken ; the faerie blood 

Grows cold in this heart of mine 1 { 

For I felt the touch of a living hand. 

When never a soul stood by ; ; 
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And I love one that I have not seen, 

With a love that cannot die : 
I must drink of the cup that shines by night 

On Ima's summit high ! " 

X. 

For oh, a heart 'neath her own heart beat, 
And the moon fell from her sky, 

And a rapture deeper than faeries know — 

A wonder of life — did overflow 
Her soul ; and, with a cry. 
She prayed at the dear Lord's feet. 

XI. 

Then one cool night, when the ruddy star 

Trembled on Ima's peak, 
When crag and chasm lay weird and still. 
The wild Ladye crept up the hill, — 

For oh, she came to seek 

The cup that shines afar. 

XII. 

There, on the point of the world, it shone, 
Carven of light and dew ; 

U 
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And so her soul was purified, 

And Sir Malcolm clasped a loving bride, 

When she sang, as the loud cock crew, 

« 

" O love, I am thine alone ! " 

SONG. 

" The charm of the moon, the spell of the moon, 

The charm of the merry moonshine, 
Is broken, is broken \ the faerie blood 

Is dead in this heart of mine ! 
I have felt the touch of a living hand. 

When never a soul stood by ; 
And I love one that I have not seen. 

With a love that cannot die : 
I have drunk of the cup that shines by night 

On Ima's summit high ! " 
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THE WOODWELE. 



1HEAR you in the orchard, hid in clouds of 
apple-flower, — 
I hear you tapping, tapping, busy Woodwele, 
in my tree; 
My heart is glad to hear you in this golden morn- 
ing hour, 
Your tapping is — you cannot know, how sweet 
a sound to me ! 

Oh, tap, tap, tap, tap ! 
The old man hears you, and he lifts his head as 

white as snow, 
And dreams he is the passionate heart of fifty 
years ago. 



The glad church-bells were ringing then as they 
are ringing now, 
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The orchard was in bloom, and there was Sab- 
bath in the air; 
My dear love's face was sweeter than the blossom 
on the bough, — 
'Twas bluest May-time in her eyelids and her 
golden hair. 

Oh, tap, tap, tap, tap ! 
We leaned together, lips to lips; we heard, but 

could not see, 
A Woodwele — 'twas not you, friend ! — tapping in 
that apple-tree. 

Although 'twas Sunday, still I thought, no Sab- 
bath-breaker he ! 
And though to-day is Sunday too, no Sabbath- 
breaker you ! 
You cannot break, but you can make a holy day 
for me, — 
Your tapping crowds my trees with bloom, and 
fills my skies with blue. 

Oh, tap, tap, tap, tap ! 
I hear you, and my cheek grows flushed ; my 

button-hole is gay ; 
I stride erect, — what need have I of any staff to- 
day ! 



•^ 
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O Woodwele, with the laughing note, I feel my 
heart beat fast, — 
My eyes are dim, my cheek is wet, my head 
grows white again; 
For I remember, in the light of that long-vanished 
past. 
How kindly life has dealt with me, how hard 
with better men 1 

Oh, tap, tap, tap, tap ! 
For those church -bells, that orchard bloom, that 

Woodwele in the tree. 
And all that plighted happiness have kept their 
pledge to me. 

My dear love's eyes are faded, and her face is 
wrinkled now. 
And all the golden colour changed to silver on 
her hair ; 
But when she smiles — oh, then you see the blos- 
som on the bough ! 
And when she speaks, you feel a sense of May- 
time in the air ! 

Oh, tap, tap, tap, tap ! 
My dear old wife, through all disguise, be sure I 

see and know 
The pretty maid who loved a poet fifty years ago. 
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THROUGH THE AGES. 



A LEGEND OF A STONE AXE. 



O 



'ER the swamp in the forest 
The sunset is red ; 
And the sad reedy waters, 
In black mirrors spread, 
Are aflame with the great crimson tree-tops 
o'erhead. 

By the swamp in the forest 

The oak branches groan, 
As the savage primeval. 

With russet hair thrown 
O'er his huge naked limbs, swings his hatchet of 

stone. 
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By the swamp in the forest 

Sings shrilly in glee 
The stark forester's lass 

Plucking mast in a tree — 



And hairy and brown as a squirrel is she ! 

With the strokes of the flint axe 

The blind woodland rings, 
And the echoes laugh back as 

The sylvan girl sings : — 
And the sabre-tooth growls in his lair ere he 

springs ! 

Like two stars of green splendour, 

His great eyeballs burn 
As he crawls ! — Chilled to silence. 

The girl can discern 
The fierce pantings which thrill through the fronds 

of the fern. 

And the brown frolic face of 
The girl has- grown white, 

As the large fronds are swayed in 
The weird crimson light, 
And she sobs with the strained throbbing dumb- 
ness of fright. 
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With his blue eyes agleam, and 

His wild russet hair 
Streaming back, the man travails, 

Unwarned, unaware 
Of the lithe shape that crouches, the green eyes 

that glare. 

And now, hark ! as he drives with 

A last mighty swing 
The stone blade of the axe through 

The oak's central ring, 
From the blanched lips what screams of wild agony 

spring ! — 

There's a rush through the fern-fronds — 

A yell of affright — 
And the savage and sabre-tooth 
Close in fierce fight : — 
And the red sunset smoulders and blackens to night. 

On the swamp in the forest 

One clear star is shown, 
And the reeds fill the night with 

A long troubled moan — 
And the girl sits and sobs in the darkness, alone ! 
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The great dim centuries of long ago 

Sweep past with rain and fire, with wind and snow, 

And where the savage swung his axe of stone 

The blue clay silts on titan trunks overthrown, 

O'er mammoth's tusks, in river-horse's lair ; 

And, armed with deer-horn, clad in girdled hair, 

A later savage in his hollow tree 

Hunts the strange broods of a primeval sea. 

And yet the great dim centuries again 

Sweep past with snow and fire, with wind and rain. 

And where that warm primeval ocean rolled 

A second forest buds, — blooms broad, — grows old ; 

And a new race of prehistoric men 

Springs from the mystic soil, and once again 

Fades like a wood-mist through the woodlands hoar. 

For lo ! the great dim centuries once more 

With wind and fire, with rain and snow, sweep by; 

And where the forest stood, an empty sky 

Arches with lonely blue a lonely land. 

The great white stilted storks in silence stand 

Far from each other, motionless as stone, 

And melancholy leagues of marsh-reeds moan, 

And dead tarns blacken 'neath the mournful blue. 
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The ages speed ! And now the skin canoe 

Darts with swift paddle through the drear morass ; 

But ere the painted fisherman can pass, 

The brazen horns ring out : a thunderous throng — 

Bronzed faces, brazen helmets — sweeps along, 

The silver eagles flash and disappear 

Across the Roman causeway ! 

Year by year 
The dim time lapses till that vesper hour 
Broods o'er the summer lake with peaceful power, 
When the carved galley through the sunset floats. 
The rowers, with chains of gold about their throats, 
Hang on their dripping oars, and sweet and clear 
The sound of singing steals across the mere, 
And rising with glad face and outstretched hand, — 
" Row, knights, a little nearer to the land. 
And let us hear these monks of Ely sing,'* 
Says Knut, the king. 

In the dim years what fateful hour arrives, 
And who is this rides fenward from St Ives ? 
A man of massive presence, — bluff and stern. 
Beneath their craggy brows his deep eyes bum 
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With awful thoughts and purposes sublime. 
The face is one to abash the front of time, — 
Hewri of red rock, so vital, even now 
One sees the wart above that shaggy brow. 

• 

At Ely there in these idyllic days 
His sickles reap, his sheep and oxen graze. 
And all the ambition of his sober life 
Is but to please Elizabeth his wife, 
* To drain the fens — and magnify the Lord. 
So in his plain cloth suit, with close-tucked sword, 
Oliver Cromwell, fated but unknown, 
Rides where the savage swung his axe of stone. 



In the class-room blue-eyed Phemie 
Sits, half listening, hushed and dreamy, 
To the grey-haired pinched professor droning to 
his class of girls ; 

And around her in their places 
Rows of arch and sweet young faces 
Seem to fill the air with colour shed from eyes and 
lips and curls ! — 
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Eyes of every shade of splendour, 
Brown and bashful, blue and tender, 
Grey and giddy, black and throbbing with a deep 
impassioned light : 

Golden ringlets, raven clusters, 
Auburn braids with sunny lustres 
Falling on white necks, plump shoulders clothed 
in green and blue and white. 

And the sun with leafy reflex 
Of the rustling linden-tree flecks 
All the glass doors of the cases ranged along the 
cla'ss-room wall — 

Flecks with shadow and gold the teacher's 
Thin grey hair and worn pinched features, 
And the pupils' heads, and sends a thrill of July 
over all. 

And the leafy golden tremor 
Witches so the blue-eyed dreamer 
That the room seems filling straightway with a 
forest green and old ; 
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And the grey professor's speech is 
Heard like wind among the beeches, 
Murmuring wondrous cosmic secrets never quite 
distinctly told \ 

And the girls around seem turning 
Into trees— laburnums burning, 
Graceful ashes, silver birches — but through all 
the glamour and change 

Phemie is conscious that those cases 
Hold reliques of vanished races, 
The preadamitic fossils of a dead world grim and 
strange. 

» 

Labelled shells suggest the motion. 
Moan, and glimmer of that ocean 
Where the belemnites dropped spindles and the 
sand-stars shed their rays ; 

Monstrous birds stalk stilted by as 
She perceives the slab of Trias 
Scrawled with hieroglyphic claw-tracks of the Mes- 
ozoic days ; 
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And before her she sees dawn a 
Pageant of an awful fauna, 
While across Silurian ages the professor's lecture 
blows. 

All the while a soft and pleasant 
Rustle of dresses, an incessant 
Buzz of smothered frolic rises underneath his 
' meagre nose. 

And one pretty plague has during * 

All the class been caricaturing 
Her short-sighted, good old master with a world 
of wicked zest, — 

And the madcaps blush and titter. 
As they see the unconscious sitter 
Sketched as AUophylian savage — spectacled but 
much undressed. 

« 

But the old man turns the pages ' 

Of the rock-illumined ages, 
Tracing from earth's mystic missal the antiquity of 
man : 
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Not six thousand years — but eras, 
Ages, ceons disappear as 
Groping back we touch the system where the human 
first began. 

Centuries, as we retrogress, are 
Dwarfed to days, says the professor, 
And our lineage was hoary ere Evis apple-tree grew 
green ; 

For the bee, whose drowsy humming 
Was prophetic of man^s coming. 
Lies in gem-like tomb of amber, buried in the Miocene. 

At what point man came, I know not, 
Logic proves not, fossils show not, 
But his dim remote existence is a fact beyond dispute. 

Look I — And from among some thirty 
Arrow-barbs of quartz and chert he 
Takes the flint head of a hatchet, — and the girls 
grow hushed and mute. 

Old, he says, art thou, strange stone I Nor 
Less antique thy primal owner ! 
When the fens were drained, this axe was found be- 
low two forests sunk. 
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Underneath a bed of sea clay 
And two- forests this relique lay 
Where some Allophylian savage left it in a half- 
hewn trunk I 

Does the old professor notice 
Large eyes, blue as Myosotis, 
Raised to him in startled wonder as those fateful 
words are said? 

But for Phemie, through the trees in 
Her dream forest, fact and reason 
Blend with fancy, and her vision grows complete 
and clear and dread : 

By the swamp in the forest 

The sylvan girl sings, 
As his flint-headed hatchet 
The wild woodman swings : 
But the hatchet cleaves fast in the trunk he has 

riven, — 
The man stands unarmed as the sabre-tooth 
springs ! 
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TO A LARK. 

EAR bird of morn, 
With joy overborne, 
I love to hear thy warbled measure. 
Sing on ! sing on ! 
In rapturous tone, 
Thy song which fills my soul with pleasure. 

Salute the sun, 

Thou happy one, 
. Afar thy music sweetness flinging : 

His morning rays 

Command thy praise, — 
Pour out thy hymn while upward winging. 

The young ploughboy. 
From dreams of joy 
Awaking, hears thy strain of gladness ; 

X 
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s. And whistling hies 
To toil's emprise, 
With heart and step devoid of sadness. 

While blithely through 

The shining dew 
The rosy milkmaid goes a-$inging ; 

Thy chant of love, 

Trilled from above, 
Is from her heart an answer bringing. 

I heard thy lay 

In youth's heyday, 
And deemed it then the best and clearest 

I still rejoice 

To hear thy voice, — 
Of songs, thy song to me is dearest. 
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WEE DRAPS AN' OFTEN. 

THE Laird Macintosh has mair sense than be 
saucy, 
An' aft at the smiddy, whaur labour loud rings, 
He ca's on young Vulcan, wha sweats sae an' blaws 
sae, 
An' tells him the drappie gies pith to his swings ; 
Then doun in frien' Nanny's the Whig and the 
Tory 
May wrangle ower ilk ane's political creed, 
An' say things far mair to their shame than their 
glory- 
But ower the bit drappie they're ever agreed. 

Ohy wee drops arC often — ay^ wee drops an! 
often — 
Ifs fair to get frisky^ but foul to getfou; 
Wee dr apples arC waste na; jist aye a hit taste 
na^ 
An^ aye a bit sixpence the stoup to renew. 



1 
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Wi' business in ae haun', the glass in the ither, 

They aiblins sit hours ower the price o' a job ; 
They reckon, an' taste then — then reckon, an' 
swither 

Gin ane wants to cheat, or the ither to rob ; 
An' gossips mourn ower the example they're settin', 

An' grudge to auld Nanny the bite for her mou' ; 
But, faith, their example is worth ne'er forgettin', 

When baith come out hearty an' nane o' them fu'. 

Ohy wee draps an^ often — ay^ wee draps atC 
often^ &*c. 

The twasome then part, aye the best o' guid fellows, 

The glance o* guid-nature illumines ilk e'e ; 
The smith wi' renewed strength brings roars frae 
his bellows. 

An' systems o* wee stars his hammer make flee. 
The laird, noo sae vogie, gaes joggin' the lichter, 

An' blither an' fresher returns to his hame. 
It's wee draps mak' whilocks o' lifetime the 
brichter. 

If a' were content wi' jist wee draps the same. 

Oh, wee draps arC often — ay^ wee draps an^ 
often, &*€. 
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WEE WATTIE. 

A HAME NOTE. 

' "F^ EED we a' but thocht shame, 
-L>^ When wee Wattie came hame, 
That sic a bit neivefu' 
Should mak' sic a steer ; 
E'en his granny hersel' 
Hadna seen, nor heard tell, 
O' onything like him 
For mqny a lang year. 

And sae sure were they a' 
He was wearin' awa, 
As gently as dew frae 
The flowers on the braes, 
That they grudged to be fashin' 
The wee thing wi' washia'. 
And thocht it was cruel 
To load him wi' claes. ' 
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No, it wasna the gladness 
O' gain, but the -sadness 
O' losin', we saw in 
Ilk kin' neebor's e*e : 
And the house lay in gloom — 
In the shadow o* doom — 
Nane ventured to houp 
But his mither and me. 

We praised him, and blessed him. 
And soothed and caressed him, 
And sang to him aft 

Wi' fou heart and moist e'e ; 
And jeered at the croakin' — 
Cauld-like and provokin' — 
O' a' that were fearin' 
Wee Wattie would dee. 

Yet oor hearts were aft sair, 
Wr a by-or'nar care ; 
And aft cam a demon, 
Sae envious and grim, 
Wha would tell his fell tale 
O' hoo Death would prevail, 
And fill for the moment 
Grief's cup to the brim. 
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But ance when the curst 
Thing was whiSpering its worst, 
And saying to christen him 
Were labour in vain, 
A smile, like the licht 
O' the first star o' nicht, 
Brak' ower the sweet face 
O' oor soun^-sleepin' wean. 

It needed nae that 
To re-nerve us, I wat, — 
Nae new love it waukened, 
But faith it inspired ; 
And aye as we tended. 
We saw that he mended, 
And raise frae the dreighest 
O' watches untired. 

• • • a • 

Yon's the laddie ye see, 
No sae won'erfu' wee ; 
And yon are his schule-books, 
A dizzen or mair : 
And he'll soon be a man, 
That sae laithfu' began 
His lang journey uphill — 
And oor pleasantest care. 
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